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AuLex, Morritt & Warvwet.t, “expired on the 2Ist | 


of May, by mutual consent. The business of printing, 

publishing, and bookselling, will in future be conducted | 

by Wirtiam H. WakDWELL, on his own account. 
Andover, Aug. 2, 1847. 
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The funds are applied:—tirst, to the production of large | 


and ¢ msly engeriving ol whien every tember receives 


acopy: and. next. to the purchase of original Paintings 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 


ber. 


Last year 146 paintings we 
they will le more numerau 


re distributed. This yeur 
and valuable—-more than 100 
are already purchised ; dia addition there will be di 
tributed 23u bronze medals of Washington Allston 
In progre-s. And ench as inber will receive two engrav- 
ings— ‘The Jolly Fiat-Boat Me n,”’ after Bingham; and 

‘A Sybil,” after Huntington. 
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the view of extending further the benefits of the institu 

tion, the committies wish to appoint such agents in all the 

cities nnd larger villages of the United States whe re none 

are already appoia jouksellers will id it neetul 

and agreeable agen —Addres he Corres sponding Secr 

tury. » e j ait 
° , 


TUES 

The under 

Books, Siatione ry, Stereotype 
binders’ Stock, Pap 


to be sold according to the Rules ond legal 
ously observed. 


[nvoices should be r 


DAY, OCTOBER 12ru, 


igned respectfully solicit Co 
Pilaies, 


rT, &C., 


nsignments of 
Book- 
tions previ 


ceived previous to the Ist of Sep- 





tember, as the Catulogue will then be put to Press. Con- 
ributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding 
their goods carly. 


N.B. Consignments of Books and 8 
for Auction or Private Sales, and liber 
on the receipt of ¢ oods. 

HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO.,, 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 200 Main strect. 
jy24 10 


MORE GRAPE, CAPTAIN 
BRAGG.” 


J. DERBY & CQO., 


BOOKSELLERS, AUBURN, N. Y., 
Have Just Published, 
THE LIFE 


MAJOR-GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


The “ Rough and Ready” Itero that “ Never Surrenders,” 
the Conqueror of the Battles of Okee-cho-bee, 
Palo Alto, Resaca de Ja Paima, 
Monterey, and Buena Vista. 


BY H. MONTGOMERY. 


With a correct Portrait of General Taylor, and 4 beautiful 
Engravings of the above Battles. Large 12mo. size, 
360 pages, well printed on fine Ay yer, and 
bound in B " bossed Mustin, Gilt 
Back, or in neat Le: sate r 
“ Come and take me.” 

Price $1 12. 

The above New Beautiful Book being the first bound | 
| copy of the Life of “The Old General,’”’ meets with a 


tationery received 
il advances made 


Cincinnati, July 17, 1847. 


‘A LITTLE» 


rapid Sale. 


*, Sold also by most-of the New York Bookseliers 
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now 


BY EMMA WILLARD 
This Pamphlet is now ready for gratuitous « 
The friends of * Edue 


ircnintion. 


ition, ‘Prath, and Justice.” who 
have read Mr. Will-on’s Review of American Histories, 
are invited to reid this Second Appeoi, that they may 
* judge fairly’? of the points at issue between Mrs. Emma 


Willard and Mr. 
Ju t Publis hed by 
A $8. BARNES & CO., 
‘ lin Street. 


Willso 


ol dk 
A. 8. B. & CO. STILL PUBLISH 
MRS. WILLARD’S 


AD na AT YT ’ + 

HISTORIES Vv HAR’ 

And furnish them to the trade, in large or small mana 
lies upon the inmost rensonable terns. hese works hive 
been prepared with great care and fidelity—and are be- 
ievea to pos t S real merit 
WILLARD'S HISTORY ¢ fig UNITED STATES, 

or Repu lic of America. 8vo. 

WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
WILLARD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHY, A 
Chart to accompany Willard’s United States 


WILLARD'S 
spective 
WILLARD’S TEMPLE OE TIME, OR 


Universal Histor 


CHART OF 


a7 2t 


LEAVITT, TROW 


iT > P e i wil 


aa re » ARC 


& CO. 
| publish on the First of August, 


NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY. 


“NAPOLEON:” 
“HIS ARMY AND HIS GENERALS;” 


til 
Their U npled Military Career,” 
With a Sketch of the French Revolution. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
Ulustrated with Twenty elegant Engravings, descriptive 
of sonie of the most Striking Events in the Life 
of Napoleon, and full length Portraits 
of His Heroic Generals. 
One Volume Roya! l2mo. Cloth, Gilt. 


META 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

LETTERS 
HUGHES. 

LETTERS TO THE RT. REV. 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New 
Price 124 cents. $3 per 10¥ 


LEAVITT, 


KIRWAN’S TO BISHOP 


JOHN HUGHES, 
York. By Kirwan. 


TROW & CO., 
191 Broadway. 


~ STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
903 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


| J, K. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 


Staple and F Papers, &¢ 


jy 31 
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ancy Stationery, 
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2 THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1. 
KITTY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By 
Miss E. Leslie, author of “ Mrs. Washington Potts,” &c. 
&c. Il vol. 8vo. Price 25 cents. 


It. 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James. Complete in | vol. 8vo. with Ulustrations by H. 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- 
rical romance.”’— Britannia 
“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpose, 
is the ‘ Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 
detail is minutely stadied and carefully described. The 


dialogue is natural and smart, and the characters are | 


boldly drawn and clearly defined. .... There is much 
that delights us in these pages.”—Nation 
“ One of the best historical tales which has issued from 


the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the | 


standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the 
author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
genius. '"— Belfast News-Letter. 

“This tale has established the literary reputation of its 
author. The description of the conflict at Aughrim is one 
of the finest battle-pieces in the whole range of modern 
literature. The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 
— Gloucester Chrenicle. 


TI. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. By T. 8 
Arthur. Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


Iv. 
THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- 
vents of Paris. Translated from the French of Madame 


Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 


v. 
TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By | 


Thomas Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the 
Heart.” 

vi. 

THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar 

of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By * Ever- 

int” (J. M. Field, Esq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’’). 

Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. 
Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 
Vil. 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 

at St. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 

ror's Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 


Now first translated and published from the author’s | 


original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine 


paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents | 


each, or in cloth extra, $2 5 
Vili. 

MADAME D’'ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 
each part. 

“The conciuding volumes of this work, just published, 


_— even more interest than any of the preceding. | 


work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, or the tters of Walpole and Lady Wortley 


Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best | 


qualities.” —4tlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, in 2 
vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprising over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printed on fine white paper. 

N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in black cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
lished some time since. 


1x. 

O'SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. B 
Wma. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of [ris 

.”’ “Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 





x. 
CAREY & HART’S 


LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 


Scenes —a series of Humorous Sketches, Descriptive of | 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- | 
taire’ (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of | 
“ Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 

ke ALSO, 

1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal | 


Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &&c. 


2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Report- 


er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, Esq , 
now editor of the * Delta.” } 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 

4. AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. jy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
4 Barclay street, Astor House. 
LIST OF LATIN CLASSICS RECENTLY IMPORTED. 


C. 1ULUL CAESARIS COMMENTARII de bello Gallico 
et civili, accedunt libri de bello Alexandrino, Africano 
et Hispaniensi, e recens. Francisct Oupenporptt. 
‘Textum passim refinxit, annotat. criticam adiecit /. C. 
Daehne. ° 


CICERONIS M. T.—Laelius, sive de amicitia dialogus. 
Ad libro MS. et editt. fidem recensuit et annotatione per- 
petua instruxit Carolus Bierus. $1 





Laelius sive de amicitia dialogus. In usum scho- 
larum brevi annotatione critica instruxit Carolus Beie- 
rus. Sie. 








de Officiis libri tres. Ad optimorum librorur fidem 


| emendati et in usum scholarum editi. I. 50c. 





| 

Cato maior de senectute, Laelius de amicitia, et 
| Paradoxa. Ad optimorum librorum fidem emendati et 
| in usum scholarum editi. Il. 374c. 





| Tusculanae Disputationes. Ad optimorum librorum 
| fidem emendatae et in usum scholarum editae. IIL. 50c¢ 





orationes in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro Archia 
poeta. Ad optimorum librorum fidem in usum scholarum 
| editae. IV 


—— de Oratore libri tres. Ad optimorum librorum fidem 
| emendati et in usum scholarumediti. V. 50c. 


orationes pro Planco, pro Sextio, pro Marcello, in 
| M. Antonium Philippica secunda. Ad optimorum 





librorum fidem emendatae et in usum scholarum editae 
Vi. S0c. 





orationes pro Milone, pro lege Manilia, pro Ligario, 
pro Deiotaro. Ad optimorum librorum fidem in usum 
scholarum editae. VII. 50c. 


CORNELIL NEPOTIS quae exstant. Ad optimorum libro- 
rum fidem accurate edidit, annotationem criticam aique 
exegeticam adiecit J. C. Daehne. . 


EUTROPIL BREVIARIUM historiae Romanae. Editio- 





| nem curavit Detl.C. G. Baumgerten-Crusius. 37}c. 


'Q. HORATI FLACCI Opera omnia. Ad optimorum 
| librorum fidem recensuit et annotationibus instruxit J. 
C. Jahn. We. . 


IUSTINI HISTORIAE PHILIPPICAE. Becundum ve- 

tustissimos Codices prius neglectos recognovit, brevi 
| annotatione critica et historica instruxit Fridericus Dueb- 
ner. Accessit index rerum locupletissimus. $2. 


| 

T. LIVIL Patavini Historiarum libri qui supersunt omnes, 
| etdeperditorum fragmenta Editionem curavit, brevem 
annotationem criticam adiecit Detl. C, G. Bawmgarten 
Crusius. Ul Tomi. $2 25. 


| 
| LUCRETIHI, T. C., de rerum natura libri sex. Ad dpti- 
| morum libroram fidem edidit, perpetuam annotationem 
| criticam etexegeticam adiecit Albertus Forbiger. $1 75. 


| P. OVIDIL Nasonis Opera omnia. Editionem curavit, 
| brevem annotationem crit. adiecit Detl. C. G. Baumger- 
| ten-Crusius. Tom. 1. 50c. 


—— Tom. Il. Metamorphoses. 50c. 


Tom. Il. Fasti.—Tristia.—Epistolae ex Ponto.— 
Ibis. 50c. 


A. PERSIT FLACCI Satirae VI. Recensuit et annotatio- 
nem Ccriticam et exegeticam addidit E. G. Weber. . 





|PLAUTI, M. A., Amphitruo. Emendavit Fr. Linde- 
mann. 50c. 


Captivi. Emendavit Fr. Lindemann. 50c. 
|—__.. Miles Gloriosus. Emendavit Fr. .indemann. 50c. 


|————- Trinummus. Emendavit Fr. Lindemann. 50c. 


| PLINII, C., Secundi Naturalis Historiae libri XXXVIT. 
| Recognovit et varietatem lectionis adiecit Jul. Sillig. 5 
| vols. $6 


SEX. AURELII PROPERTII Carmina. Ad fidem optimo- 
rum codicum recensuit, integram Groningani, Neapolitani, 
excerptorum Puccii varietatem lectionis brevemque an- 
notationem adiecit Frid. Jacob. 1 





| 
| 


| QUINTILIANI, M.F., de institutione oratoria libri duo- 


decim. Notas maximam partem criticas adiecit Jug. 


| Gotth. Gernhard. 11 Tomi. $2. 


| C. SALLUSTII CRISPI Catilina et Iugurtha. Aliorum 
No. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West | 


suisque notis illustravit R. Dietschk. Vol. I. Catilina. 
$1 2. 


TACITI, C. C., Annales. Recognovit, annotationem criti- 
cam adiecit Theoph. Kiesslingius. $1 25. 


P. TERENTII Carthaginiensis Afri Comoediae. Ad fidem 


optimarum editionum recognitas, commentario critico- 
exegetico in difficillimis locis illustratas, una cum dis- 
quisitione de arte et ratione Com., edidit Frid. Rein- 
hardt. T5e. 

P. VIRGILIL MARONIS Opera omnia. Ad optimorum 
librornm fidem recensuit et in usum scholarum edidit /. 
C. Jahn. $1. 





Al 
WILEY & PUTNAM 
HAVE NOW IN PRESS: 
I. A LIST OF IMPORTANT NEW WORKS in press, 
and just published. 
Il. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF MODERN ENG 
LISH LITERATURE, inciuding many valuable works 
recently purchased in quantities, and offered ata reduce 


tion of from 20 to GU per cent, from the 
usual prices. 


ll. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, purchased much lower than usual. 


IV. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


V. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, recently purchased in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. 


VI. ACATALOGUE OF MEDICAL LITERATURE. 





*,* Mr. Purnam having, during a recent visit, estab 
lished agencies and correspondence at Genoa, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, Munich, Stuttgard, 
Augsburgh, Mannheim, Cologne, and Brussels, W. & P. 
can supply promptly both new and old books from these 
places. 


*,* The attention of Public Librarians and all book 
buyers is invited to the above lists, as they will contain 
many valuable works at about one-half the usual cost of 
importation. As, in many cases, there are but single 
copies, immediate application is desirable. 


(3 The Catalogues will be issued in the above order 
and may be had in a few weeks, gratis, on application. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 

Have just published—the following valuable series of 
French Instructive Books by Count De Laporte, In- 
structor in the French Language in Harvard University 
(handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), 
namely :— 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of the 
Language, upon a New and Improved Plan. 1 vol. 
12mo., pp. 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the [llustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. | 
vol. 12mo., pp. 245. 

A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa- 
rately. i vol. 12mo., pp. 94. 

A SELF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plan 
Entirely New, which will enable the American and 
English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro- 
nunciation with or without the assistance of a Teacher. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 138. 


These works are used in Harvard University, and in 
many Colleges, Academies, and High-Schools, and have 
been very highly recommended by all who have adopted 
them. 





In Press, 
and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A. F. 
Chomel, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physician ' 
Ordinary to the Princess Royal, Officer of the jon 0 
Honor, Honorary Physician of the Hospitals, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of many other 
Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign. 
Translated from the 3d French edition, by F. E. Oliver, 
M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. auTtt 





PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


131 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. my22 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


A NEW VOLUME, 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PUBLISH 


THIS 


DAY, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST; 


WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM OFFICIAL 


RECORDS AND OTHER AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS, 
PRIVATE AS WELL AS PUBLIC. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Volume 10, containing the Lives of Mary of Modena, Consort of James the Second, and of Mary UL. ; in very neat 


royal 12mo., fancy paper, price 75 cents, or in extra green cloth. 
Complete sets may be had in ten volumes, extra cloth, or fancy paper to match. 


Also, this day Published, 
Volumes One and Two of a New and Elegant Edition of 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


in crown octavo, beautifuily printed with large type on fine paper, done up in rich extra crimson cloth, and gold, ata 
cheaper rate than former editions. 

large pages, containing volumes 1,2 and 3, of the duodecimo edition, and 
The remainder will follow rapidly, two 


Volume one, of nearly seven hundred 


volume two, of more than six hundred pages, volumes 4 and 5 of the 12uno. 


volames of the former editions in one, of the new, and the whole will form an elegant set of the most popular histories 


of the present time. 


The publishers have gone to much expense in preparing this from the revised and improved 


London edition, to meet the frequent inquiries for the “ Lives of the Queens of England” in better style, larger type 


and finer paper than have heretofore been accessible to readers in this country. 


sepurate. 


Any volume of this edition sold 


“These volumes have the fascination of a romance uyjted to the integrity of history.”"— Times. 


“A most valuable and entertaining work.’’—Chronicle. 


“ This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, 
will constitute a valuable addition to our biographical literature.”—Morning Herald. 


“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge, to your 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. 


instruction from the work.”’—Atheneum. 
* The execution of this work is equal to the conception. 
and valuable.”"—Literary Gazette. 


ig persons especially. It contains a mass of every kind of 


We have derived much entertainment aud 


3reat pains have been taken to make it both interesting 


“A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.”’—.Vonsieur Guizot. 


L. & B. HAVE NEARLY READY— 
ENDLESS AMUSEMENT: 
A Collection of nearly Four Hundred Entertaining Experiments in various branches of Science ; 


Including all the popular Tricks and Changes of the Cards, é&c., &c. 
To which is added 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 


PYROTECHNY; 


OR, THE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS. 


ag? tf With Illustrations. 


CHALMERS’ MISCELLANIES. 


No. 1. | 


To be completed in Four Parts at 25 cents each. 








MISCELLANIES 3 


Embracing Reviews, Essays, and Addresses, by the late | 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., and LL.D. 
Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER, 58 Canal Street. 


Recently Issued. 


D'AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL ;—The Protec- 
tor, a Vindication, by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. One 
volume l2mo. 38 cents in boards, 50 cents cloth. | 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Borrow, 8vo. 25 cts. | 


THE ZINCALI, an Account of the Gypsies of Spain. By | 
Borrow. 25 cents. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. CHAS. SIMEON. 8vo. $2. 
MC CHEYNE’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 

—— LIFE AND LETTERS. $1.25. 
——"———o“—=—< SERMONS. $2. 

HALDANE ON ROMANS. 8vo. $2.50. 

POSTER'S ESSAYS. New edition. 12mo. 

BRIDGE'S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. 8vo. $2. 


DUNCAN'S SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEA- 
SONS. 4 vols. 





COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
C & J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 
pe . are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
pera them cut purposely: and the extent of their 
h ishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
em to execute orders with despatch. f13 tf 











From the Seventh London Edition. 


©. S. FRANCIS & CO., 
Have Published, 


MME. DE STAEL & MME. ROLAND. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MME. DE STAEL & MME, ROLAND. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged. Price 50 cents. 
“ In a gallery of celebrated women, the first place un- 


questionably belongs to Anne Maria Louisa Germaine 
Neckar Baroness de Stael Holstein.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Part 2, of the New Illustrated Edition. Price 374 cents. 


“ Our readers of all ages will doubtless be glad to know 
that another link of the wondrous chain of wise Schehera- 
zade’s stories isMady for them, bright and attractive as 
ever, and just the thing to put in the basket or the pocket, 
for a summer jaunt to some part of our American fairy 
land. We have no doubt that there are wandering genii 
in our woods at this moment ; and it will be well to have 
the book at hand, to compare them with those of the 
Orient.’’— Inquirer. 


4) ‘ r 

LEWIS J. COHEN, 
Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 

Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 

bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 

well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing _— + eam Leads, 
c., we. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States, 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. i3 uf 


| 


AN ELEGANT AND UNIQUE AMERICAN WORK. 


SUPERBLY AND CURIOUSLY I).“.USTRATED. 





WILEY & PUTNAM, 
NEW YORK, 


Propose to publish in November, a volume of a peculiar 
and attractive character entitled 


PEARLS OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
ILLUMINATED, 


BY T. W. GWILT MAPLESON, ESsqQ., 
In one quarto volume of 52 pages—elegantly bound in 
morocco—each page being illuminated in exact 
fac-simile of the original drawing. 


*,.* It is proposed to issue the Work in the most perfect 
style of Illuminated Illustration, and to render it such a 
volume as will be selected by persons of taste for presenta- 
tion at any season,—there being nothing ephemeral in its 
character. It will contain a choice Poem by Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow. and by others less familiarly known, 
Whose writings should not be left to * blush unseen.” 


> These Iluminations being very expensive, and re- 
quiring great care in the production of each individual 
copy, it is necessary for the publishers to have definite re- 
turns of the numbers probably required. 


It is also necessary that orders should be received before 
Sept. 15, to insure seasonable attention, as, for the above 
reason, even a moderate number cannot be produced in 
| less than about three months, and the number printed 
will be limited to actual orders. Jt is for this reason that 
orders are previously asked for. 


Price to Subscribers $10—and will be advanced to $12 
after publication. 

Any Bookseller will be supplied with a copy of speci- 
men piges, on application 


KINGSLEY’S TACITUS, 
Prepared for the Use of Colleges & Academies. 
Edited by JAMES L. KINGSLEY, 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, in Yale 
College, Conn. 

This edition of Tacitus contains the Five Books of the 
History and the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans ; 
the Life of Agricola, and the Dialogues on Oratory. 

Great care has been taken in this edition (improvements 





on the previons editions having been made) to have the 
text as correct as possible, and with that view it has been 
| taken from the best authorities. Itis used in Yale and 
Cambridge Colleges, and in nearly all the Classical 
Schools in the Country. ‘Teachers are invited to examine 
it. 
Published by URIAH HUNT & SON, 
No. 44 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 

Booksellers and Schools supplied on the most liberal 

terms, with everything in the book line. au7 3t 


A COMPREHENSIVE 


LEXICON 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the Use of 
Colleges and Schools in the United States. 
BY JOHN PICKERING, LL.D., 


President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, of the Antiquarian 
Society at Athens, &c., &c. 

In a notice of this work, by Prof. Felton, of Harvard 
University, he says :—"“ This Lexicon, in its present form, 
is in every respect an excellent one. It does great honor 
to the ability, unwearied industry. and vast attainments of 
its author. Itis particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
works studied in the Schools and Colleges of the United 
States ; and American editions of the classics have been 
specially referred to.” 


From the North American Review—* This work, we 
believe, will be found to be the best Greek Lexicon in the 
English language for the use of schools and colleges.” 


From Rev. Dr. Bullion, Professor of Greek in the 
Albany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c.—* In 
respect to fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 
the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need ; and, at the same time, by the insertion of the 
oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the paris of irregular 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than 
is usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the 
younger student. The work should command, and pro- 
bably will have, an extensive circulation,” 

Published by 





WILKINS, CARTER & CO.,, 
a7 2 No. 16 Water Street, Boston, 
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TUESDAY, Aveust 24th, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY Ss] EREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS' STUCK, &c., 
for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above 
date, and to be conducted as heretotore, u rt lirec- 


tion of the Committee of the Tr 
Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be pat to press. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
Boston, June 12, 1847. (lit 110 Washington street. 


EDWARD DUNIGAMS 
‘ATHOLIC AND JUV 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ge SURSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 


of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 
them are bis Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 


Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, ani other much 
approved books 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub 
lished, « very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for gener i reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected. and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 

fle aol EDWARD bU NIGAN, 15} Fulton s street. 


DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Will be published, Wednesday, August 4th, 
THE LECTURES OF THe CELERRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 


delivered in the city of New York, within the last year | 


or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 
Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 


velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 


Jackson Davis,” &ce., &c. ee 
ThesesLectures will make an octavo volume of 800 

c ges handsomely printed, and bound, and wiil be sold at 
$2 50. 


The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. | 


Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York 
Orders will also be supplied by the pu blishers. 
LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
jy3ltf Williamsburg, L. I. 
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NI X , oo | WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS. A Ci mplete Set 
ABSA 2. lees 
: comprising :— 
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»LPE-YEARLY L\BSTRACT | an ’ F - 
¥ TH | lhe Sketch Book and Salmagundi. 2 vols. &vo 
0 THE | 
Knickerbocker’s Humorous History of Ne ‘ork 
. ° (AIPRPNARe | ! t 5 New York 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. | 1 vel.8 
a ais | : 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW YEAR. | Bracebridge Hall, or, the Humorists. 2 vols. 8vo, 
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ck -F,.- FOR J Ds, % 6%, | The Alhambs 2 vols } 
' 
Of this Valuable Work. | Chronicle of the Conqnest of Granada. 2 vols, Ry 
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Price only 1 SO, rer J} - 1D nts per Number. Astoria, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond th 
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Rach aot tining from 339 to 400 closely printed tock lountain 2 ¥ vo. 
letave Pag acon te Practicy land Analyt- History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus, with 
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, ; . : a nquest of Spain; Abbotsford and Newstead Ab 
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surgery, i nsic Medicine } gilt backs 1D. 
r y, | .Wateria Medica and Phar 
Mi ] ' Ac | THOMAS MOOKE’S WORKS. Complete—comprising 
p spy W. HH. RANK! , M.D. CanTas., His Poetical Works 3 vols. 
Nias ’ <2 dat SR i = im 5 ied ; 
Physician to the } cf ! Hospital Memoirs of the Life of R. B. Sheridan. 1 vol! 
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the Publisher ort r \ i, nm p cipal ties : - * 
througbeu " ines, Svo. half calf, extra, $20. 
rh ck Nun sor Bound Volume, being a Complete ~ gt aanes CS aeta4 f 
bi tof Medical Literature for the past two years, fu DE POR'S WORKS. Complete—compri ing his No 
nixhed, upon application by mail or otherwive to the vels and Misevilancous Werks. viz. : 
Publi . Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. 
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2 History of the Devil. 
The undersigned respectfully announce that the next ; 


the Fortunate Mistress 
System of M» 
History and Reality e" Apparitions. 


Roxana: or, 





Regular TrideS of Books, Stereotype Plates. &c., will 
commence at the above date, and be conducted under the A 
direction of th + Committee of the Trad 
Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of 
July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press. 
On MONDAY, 3h AUGUST, 
The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, | 
Muslin, &c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
respecttully requested, | 
Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de- 


Religious Courtships, with an Appendix. 
Family Instrnetor, complete. 2 vols. 
Complete English Tradesman. 2 vols. 
Memoirs of Duncan Campbell. 
Life of De Foe, & 
sired, as usual, In all 20 vols. fep. 8v0. half morocco, marble edges, $18 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, ——- 
204 Broadway. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S LIFE, NOVELS. AND 
ame | Tales, Poetical and Prose Works. The Author's vor 
At Private Sale | ite, the best and only uniform Cabinet Library Euitio 
A large allotment of BLANK BOOKS, full and half with his History of Scotland. Jilustrated by 200 E 
Bound Footer ap, Demy, and Medium Sizes; Memoran gravings, principally Early Proofs, on [ndia piper. 100 
dum. Pass Books, &c. vols. hall moreceo, tull gilt backs, cloth sides, wand mar 
QUAR ay BiBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, | ble edges. $150. 
Exira Gilt Bindings. | ALEXANDER POPE’S WORKS, in Verse ; ) 
mony : ” oo ‘ - 1 2 she 4 ’ ‘ ‘ree and I 
PAPER HANGING. 2599 Rolls of Paper. > | contiining the principal Notes of Drs. Warburton at 
HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined, = | Wartes, Hlustrations, and Critiesl and) Explanator 
Also, Window Papers, Fircbourd Prints. &. &e. jel9 | Romarks. by Johnson, Wake fieki, Choliners. and 
P =. a ne Others, &c., &e. By the Rev. W. J. Bow les 10 vols 
p> | i) - ‘ . ° 
BOOK-B1 DING. | 8vo.calf, $21. 
* ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed | JOSEPH ADDISON'S WORKS, Complete. Portrait. 
WT wut very superior Binding, in every variety of style,| Buaskerville’s beautiful edition. 4 vols. 4to. calf. S18. 


is executed by ihe subscribers at the lowest prices. Oy ae 

Their patronsge is arbestly solicited, and strict atten THE SPECTATOR, with Hlustrative Notes: to which 
tion to thet orders shall be the constant endeavor of the are prefixed the Lives of the Authors, with Critic»! 
subscribers. Remarks on their respective Writings. By Robert 
M ATTH 1EWs & RIDER, Bisset. 8 vols. 8vo. calf. $12. 


a3tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N.Y. EDWARD GIBBON'’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 
ae ain with Memoirs of his Life and Writings: composed by 
Himself. Uluastrated from his Letters, with oce sional 
r ‘ : Notes and Narrative, by John Lord Sheffield. 3 vols. 
HE subser a r h: iving been for many years choked in 4to. calf, 313 3). 

the above busisess, and done work for most ef the | , ae 2 ape ¥ s i a ay 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling | | THE WORKS OF HENRY HOWARD, Earl of Surry, 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- | andof Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder. Edited by Geo. 


Pr ¢ 
tuality and despatch, combined with al} the requisites of | T. Nott. Portraits. 2 vols. 40. haif calf. $10. 


good workmanship, may be depended apon. Prices as! giz THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS: 
favorable as in any other Foundry. | Life and Correspondence. ‘ 
. B. —Reterence is made to the following Publishers, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth. $10 


who have had ample opportunity of correboraung the 

above :— | SOHN MOORE'S WORKS. Comprising, Views of So- 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. ciety and Manuers m Fronce, Germany, and Etaly; 
Robert Carter. jaker & Scribner. Journal in France: View of the French Revolution: 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Cotby & Co. various Views of Humin Nature, from, Life and Min- 
Harper & Brothers. Danie! Fan-haw. ners chiefly in England. With a Memoir of the Life of 
Roe Lockwood & Son, — a gem the Author. 7 vols. vo. cloth. ga 50. 
8.8. & W. Wood. t. Craighend. are 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & S. Raynor. For Sale by 
Paine & Burgess S 3 F — & Co. 
American Tract Society. V. E. De 
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Edited by Simon Wilkic. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, _ 
Booksellers and Importe-s, 
7 Astor House, New Yok. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1847. (lowed the banner of Raleigh to the Chesapeake, 
the determined zealots who stepped from the 
deck of the Mayflower to the wintry coasts of 


———— 


~C. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. 





Tue present number of our paper commences 
a new volume of the Literary World. The. 
lively interest manifested in many quarters for 
the continued prosperity of the work has our | 
warmest acknowledgments, and we assure the 
friends of the Literary World that no effort 
will be spared to make it more and still more. 
worthy of their cordial approval and zealous | 
support. | 

The better informed classes of society in | 
this country have, within a few years, under-| 
gone a transition of sentiment that argues most 
favorably for both our periodical and permanent | 
literature. ‘Twenty years ago, when the ad- 
vantages of foreign travel were limited to a 
few people of fortune, the man of fashion who | 
had divided a winter between Paris and Lon-| 
don was regarded as an oracle in society. But 
now, when Europe swarms with American | 
travellers of every craft and occupation, no! 
one bestows this provincial veneration upon | 
the tourist who has eaten white bait with the | 
cockneys, trodden the Boulevards, or swam ina 
gondola. In the same degree has our long: | 
lingering colonial reverence for the literary | 
opinions of Europe passed away. Americans | 
now do their own thinking, without reference 
toa European standard ; and, with more edu- 
cation to appreciate the genius of Carlyle or 
Macaulay, we have now the independent dis- 
crimination to admire their abilities without 
necessarily adopting their opinions. 

In some few fossil coteries, indeed, there is 
a remnant of that old Bourbonism of mental 
thraldom which keeps its feudatories still | 
leaning upon England as their intellectual 
Suzeraine. But this respectable remnant of 
provinciality perhaps serves a good purpose, 
by bringing into stronger contrast the grotesque 
throng of aimless “ Progress ” gropers, whose 
chief invention for increasing the lights of 
civilization is to extinguish all the torches 
which have been handed down to us from the 
Past, in the modest belief that their own tapers 
will alone make “ the perfect day.” 


Leaving these two schools,—the men of 
Habit, and the anti-Habit men,—to battle with 
each other, the mass of intelligent Americans 
have learned at last to recognise the intellectual 
independence of this country as deducible, not 
less from the signs around them, than from 
certain features in our colonial story, which 
ay even our political independence. 
When they look now to England for any iden- 
tity or comparison with the English mind, it is 
to the days of Shakspeare and Bacon, of Mil- 
ton and of Cromwell, where begins the diverg- 
ence of our stock from hers, and where a 
common property in these great names gives 
us a standard common to both nations. A 
fragment of the little England of that day 
made the empire which is now ours. The 
Great Britain of later days has made an empire 
equally large in India. “The glory of this last 
empire is all Great Britain’s: with the glory 
of the former she has naught to do—for it has 
been built up — the efforts of Great Britain 
to crush that gpa part of the old 

nglish race which was the nucleus of the 
American people. Now, if there were any 
mental trait strongly characteristic of that | 








New England, were each and all of them set 
upon an adventure as appalling to common 
minds as is now the career which, though 
lasting but a few months, makes the name of 
an Arctic voyager world-famous! Nor did 
the children of these men lose their sense of 
superiority to the common herd of stagnant 
and submissive spirits that they left behind, ti! 
long years after England had sent over her 
Governors with their mimic courts around 
them in each province, to monopolize the colo- 


World to disseminate just principles of cri- 
ticism, to elevate the standard of taste, and to 
awaken a more general interest in the higher 
department of polite letters. ‘The spread of 
popular intelligence has created a demand for 
something higher than inane fiction, while the 
reflective habits of our people, ascribed by De 
Tocqueville to the earnest agitation of political 
topics among us, imply the need of that sub- 
stantial aliment for the public mind, which, our 
experience already teaches us, has only to be 
offered to be cordially accepted. 

With this exposition of our views and 
prospects, we commence our second volume, 





nial dignities, and eat up the substance of the 
colonists. They had their own writers and | 
their own thinkers upon every subject of ge- 
neral interest; and, though ultimately reduced | 
to a sort of colonial vassalage of intellect, from 
the want of a Capital or metropolis of their | 
own, where one independent mind could re- 
spond to another, they happily still did not learn 
to look to London or Paris as the centre of | 


Political opinion, upon which their own sent 





ments were also to be fashioned. We, their 
descendants, have now that capital and metro- 
polis. And here, in the fourth city of Christen- | 
dom, with all the appliances of Education, and | 
Science, and wealth, whose increase seems to 
know ne limit, to feed the aspirations of art—_ 


with our Edinburgh of three hills to train its | 
shrewd scholars within a day’s journey on one | 
side, and classic Philadelphia, superseding its | 
Oriental namesake in the world’s calendar, on | 
the other—here is the point in the New World | 
where its chief literary enterprise now centres, | 
and from which its best intellectual resources | 
may be commanded, and put in requisition for | 
the benefit of the whole country. 
We live in the greatest commercial era that | 
the world has yet known. And Literature,— | 
which has been alternately the companion and | 
foster-child of the Augustan warrior, the con- | 
vent religionist,and the feudal land-owner,— | 
now makes its home with the Merchant, and | 
already begins to assail its old protectors amid | 
the new associations it has formed. The seat | 
of commerce is, therefore, the centre of literary 
power. The political capital of the country 
may shift its position from Washington to St. 
Louis, and the junction of the Missouri and 
Mississippi become, in a few months thereafter, 
the focus of public sentiment; but the metro- 
polis of our book-world, on this side of the 
Atlantic, will still remain where Commerce 
congregates the mass of the wealth and in- 
telligence of the country, from every point of 
the Union; and where the author from the far 
interior will seek his most available mart. 
To the author, then, as well as to the 
eneral reader, the New York Lirerary 
ORLD, improving all the advantages of its 
cosmopolitan position, offers at once the most 
complete and authentic weekly compendium 
of what is new or interesting in Science, His- 
tory, and Art. No expense has been spared in 
making the work worthy of the cordial counte- 
nance and liberal patronage it has already re- 
ceived. Constant supplies of the best foreign 
journals, and the regular aid of efficient con- 
tributors, secured for each department, with 
the co-operation of all our publishing houses 
in furnishing the sheets of new works in ad- 
vance of their appearance, as well as the ear- 
liest intelligence of their projected enterprises, 


fragment of Elizabethan and Cromwellian are among the resources which warrant us in 
England which floated hitherward, to Virginia | anticipating a still wider prosperity for this 
and to Massachusetts, it was the haughty journal. Independent of its utility as a me- 
sense of intellectual independence and moral dium for Authors and Publishers, and its 
daring, transcending their compatriots whom attractive features as an entertaining miscel- 
they left behind. e prime spirits that fol- | lany, it is a primary object of the Literary 





with cheerful reliance that we have the full 
sympathy of our readers in the aims we che- 
rish ; and we would, furthermore, invite their 
friendly co-operation in extending the sphere 
of our usefulness, by promoting the circulation 
of Tue Lirerary Worvp. 


Reviews. 

Inquiries respecting the History, the present 
condition, and fulure prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States. Washington. 

Tue Indian Department at the Seat of Govern- 

ment have lately printed a handsome quarto 

pamphlet of sixty pages, which presents a 

complete synopsis or memorandum of ‘Topics 


_of Inquiry, with the Inquiries themselves stated 


in brief, upon all matters relating to our 
Aborigines. The replies to these queries, from 
those qualified to answer them, must bring out 
a most interesting mass of information. ‘They 
will be puzzlers, however, to many of our 
literati and men of science, who know more 
about Holborn and the Hindoos, than they do 
of “ Traces of Ghebir worship at Natchez,” 
and can tell better who are the fifty claimants 
of the Le Verrier Planet, than they can 
answer the question, “ What ideas have our 
Aborigines of the earth and its motions ? 
What notions have they of the planetary sys- 
tem ?” There are eight sections of topics 
proposed, each embracing minute subdivisions. 
The inquiries upon the subject of RELIGION 
and MyrHo.ocy alone embrace some thirty 
questions, many of which will be as complete 
riddles,to the public mind, as were ever solved 
by the Sphinxes of Egyptian good society. 
We would as soon undergo a college examina- 
tion upon the forgotten mysteries of the Gram- 
mar school, as be called upon to put our 
Indian accidence in requisition to answer half 
of them ; but we doubt much whether they 
will soon receive a more definite reply than 
we propose to give here, after a general 
fashion. As already indicated, we select from 
the eight sections proposed, that of THe My- 
THOLOGY OF THE NorTH AMERICAN INDIAN : 

The religious belief and superstitious rites 
of the Aborigines, who once held the country 
which we now enjoy, has been a subject of 
curious investigation since the first plantation 
of these States by the Caucasian race. The 
number of volumes that have been written 
upon the subject, the number of writers who 
have been engaged in the inquiry, is far 
greater than one would erg | estimate, 
when hie sees the result of all this labor in the 
vague notions we have of the religious ideas 
of a people who, but yesterday as it were, 
worshipped in the woods out of which our own 
temples have been built. 

The explanation of all this is exceedingly 
simple. The inquirers into the subject have, 
for the most part, made their researches inde- 
pendently of each other, and recorded these 
observations successively. without any refer- 
ence to the labors of those who preceded 
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them in the same field of observation. To | James, who accompanied Major Long in his hereafter. Dr. James, when on duty at Prairie 


illustrate this, we may here mention that our 
four principal sources of information, upon 
the religious belief of our Aborigines, are the 
writings of the early New England mission- 
aries, the elaborate journals of the French 


of the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, and his brother 
Moravian missionaries, and the incidental ob- 


expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and who_ 


Du Chien, heard some Indians reproving one of 


has recorded his personal experience of Indian ‘their tribe, who had been ill, for what they 
manners and character in more than one work | considered imprudent exertion and exposure 
upon their habits and customs, says (Col. N. Y.| during his recovery, telling him that «his 

ist.Soc.) that it is common to hear the Indians, | shadow was not yet well settled,” meaning that 
Jesuits of the time of Louis XIV., the writings | in conversation, speak of “ coming above,” as | he was still so weak that his soul was con. 


thus in allusion to the idea that the shadows 


bose geo with birth ; and that they esa 


stantly ready to desert him. As to the posi- 


_ tion of the soul while in the body, we do not 


servations and remarks of modern travellers. | of men, or, as we would term them, their! find that our Indians, like some of the ancients, 


Now, this information, though incessantly re- 
»roduced alike in works of fiction and in grave 
history, is still an unmingled yarn that always 


comes up afresh in each separate strand ; and | most remarkable starting 





souls, or spirits, existed previous to their birth 
at some places under the ground. This, we | 
think, it will be admitted, is a peculiar and | 


int in the | sional 


is nowhere so twisted together as to interweave | logy of a barbarous people! Certainly they 
i 


the researches of one mind with those of | w J 
another, and bind the discoveries of past ages | ing a locality for t 


o begin their a of doctrine, by claim- 
e soul before it comes upon 


to ours, so that they can mutually sustain | earth, are entitled to have their speculations 


and strengthen each other: yet such collation, | treated with some respect, when they attempt | 


we need hardly observe, is indispensable to | to trace its destination after its wayfaring on 
enable us to judge at all what has really | our planet is over. 


been accomplished on this side of the Atlantic | 


Now, these opinions of the previous exist- 


in one of the most interesting branches of | ence of the soul in some other sphere are com- 
human study ; viz. the study of our fellow man | mon to all the families of the two great Al- 
in his nearly primordial state, as a religious | gonquin and Iroquois Stocks, which extended 


and thinking being. 

Still further, to illustrate this, we may 
mention that one of the most elegant and 
capable writers upon this theme, who availed 
himself of rare opportunities both of study | 
and observation, says in an essay of twenty 
years ago :—* The early Jesuits and others, 





over Canada and the whole northern part of 
the United States. 


But what is this soul that thus “ comes 


above ?” is it the “ anima,” the vital spirit of 
the Latin? is it the Wvyn, the Press | 

of the Greek ? or how does it agree in mean- 
ing with the ideas which we attach to the 


spirit 


who have visited the Indians as missionaries, | word “ soul?” ‘The new Indian word used by 


‘have either been at little pains to inform | 
themselves respecting their original opinions, 
or have failed to communicate the information 





they acquired.”’* 


Elliott in his translation of the Gospels to 
render the phrase “ my soul,” and that adopt- 
ed by Loskiel in his missionary labors among 
the Delawares, afford us no assistance. These 


Now, as it happens, we shall show in the | translators are often obliged arbitrarily to 
sequel (while the writings of the English and | @dopt some one word to express that which 
Moravian missionaries of New England and | the Indian only shadows forth by a periphrasis ; 
Pennsylvania were more familiar to this author | 4nd the term thus pressed into religious ser- 
than those of the French Catholics), yet his | V!¢e, though made, in time, to define an ortho- 
own views of Indian life and character, as | ox idea to Indian ears, represents only the 


formed from his own practical observation, are 
almost identical with the portraitures preserved 
by the faithful Rellagions of the Jesuit Fathers 
in America ; to whose patience and learning, in 
this as well as other spheres of interesting in- 
formation, the world is so unwilling to acknow- 
ledge its indebtedness. 

With this exposition of the present state of 
the inquiry, our readers will understand that 
the chief object of this article is to collate from 
the materials prepared by others the existing 
evidences of the religious belief of our Abori- 
gines, and to exhume and evolve to light the 

tesque but still highly poetic structure of 

orth American mythology. 

In attempting this, we shall, of course, make 
the freest use of those materials ; ours being 
only the humble office of making a map of a 
new country from the discoveries, the explana- 
tions, and the field notes of those who may 
claim the honor of having long ago surveyed 
it in person, as it were; or, to use a figure 
more akin to our subject, our province is only 
to weave a wampumbelt from the loose beads 
prepared by more cunning hands. 

In studying the mythology of our Aborigines 
the first particular which claims our attention, 
is their idea of the-human soul ; its existence 
previous to this life, and its destination here- 
after. That excellent observer, Dr. Edwin 


* Dr. James, of the Army, the accomplished editor of 
several works referring to Indian traits and Western dis- 
yan! Many years since the MS. essay referred to, was 
deposited with the New York Historical Society, u the 
condition that it should not be published till sevined by the 
author; who, however, subsequently embodied its princi- 
pal features as amended by further observation in notes 
to the printed works that were enriched by his pen.—See 
Tanner's Narrative—Long's Second ition, &c 








notions which have been impinged upon him 
by his Christian teachers, not those which are 
native to his own peculiar modes of thinking. 
The word given by Volney, in his Maumee 
Vocabulary, as a translation for either of the 
three English words, “mind,” “soul,” or 
“spirit,” 1s atchipaia, and this word he is 
obliged to tell us in a note, does not after all 
mean either “ mind,” or “soul,” or “ spirit,” 
but literally, in strict translation, “a flying 
hantom!” Again, the fidelity of this trans- 
ation is called in question by one of Volney’s 
commentators (Dr. James) ; but its true Indian 
character seems sufficiently established b 
another word, in another Indian dialect, whic 
is used by Dr. James as referring directly to 
the soul, and which expresses, as nearly as 
may be, this same idea of a fleeting phantom 
or shadow. “An Indian (says pa of 
whom I made some inquiries respecting a friend 
of his that had recently died, replied to me in 
avery earnest manner, ‘kunkolow naiponit 
otahchuk, at no time will die hs shadow.” 
Otahchuk, says the same excellent author- 
ity, is the same word which they use for the 
shade cast by any body when the sun is shin- 
ing ; but its primitive meaning is distinct and 
universally understood, like that of the Latin 
word anima, or the Greek avepos or xvevga, 
which meant originally wind! Now it is well 
known that our word spirit is derived from the 
Latin spirare, to“ breathe,” and English poetry 
has familiarized all of us with the terms, shade 
and shadow, used with the same figurative 
signification which the Indians attach to them 
in a similar connexion. Whether or not their 
opinions respecting the nature of the shadow 
are entirely analogous to our own, will appear 





assign any particular part as the residence of 
the imperishable spirit ; but while the majority 
believe with ourselves that it is immate- 
rial, and, therefore, when wishing to escape, 
not retarded in its motions by material obsta- 
cles, it is said that many among the wide- 
spread family of the Sioux insist, with the 
Nessairee of the East, that the soul can only 
make its exit through some natural aperture 
of the body (James’ and Turner’s Journal in 
Asia Minor). 

But we have not yet got at half the attri- 
butes of a human soul, according to the Indian 
belief. Of these, the chief one seems to be 
the power which the soul has when it first 
springs fresh and energetic from its now 
rejected earthly tabernacle, to impart its 
ethereal nature to all material objects that mi- 
nistered to its comfort in life. We are all fa- 
miliar with the fact, that our Indians inter 
with the deceased his war-dress, his arms, his 
calumet, and his barbaric ornaments of every 
kind. These, according to La Jeune, who 
wrote a century since, as well as according to 
travellers of our own day, become endowed 
with the power of flinging their shade also 
into the P nie i en if they are devoted 
to the departed warrior, on the instant he com- 
mences his journey on “ the path of the dead.” 
That extraordinary personage, Emmanuel 
Swedenborg himself, could not believe more 
thoroughly that he would smoke his German 
meerschaum in the land of spirits, than does 
our spiritual Indian, that the a of the pipe 
which often consoled his weary hunts upon 
the earth, will faithfully regale his ghostly 
senses in the land of shadows. 

We have now traced the soul of the red 
man in its origin and its attributes, but we 
have not yet discussed its character, nor point- 
ed out the all-important particular in which it 
differs from the soul of a white man; and in 
which, as we think, all will be ready to admit 
the red soul has a decided advantage over its 
white sister spirit. It is, then, a double soul ! 

Among the Chippewas, a covering of 
cedar bark is put over the top of the 
grave to shed the rain. This is roof-shaped, 
and the whole structure looks slightly like a 
house in miniature. It has gable-ends, and 
through one of these, at the head of the grave, 
a hole is cut. Mr. Schoolcraft once asked a 
Chippewa why this was done. 

“To allow the soul to pass out and in,” said 
the Indian. 

“] thought (said Mr. 8.) that you believed 
that the soul went up from the body, at the 
time of death, to a land of happiness! How, 
then, can it remain in the body ?” 

“ There are two souls,” answered the Indian 
philosopher. 

“ How can that be ?” ’ 

“ It is easily explained,” continued the Chip- 
pewa. “You know that in dreams we pass 
over wide countries, and see hills, and lakes, 
and mountains, and many scenes which pass 
before our eyes and affect us; yet, at the same 
time, our bodies do not stop, and there is 4 
soul left with the body—else it would be dead! 
So you perceive it must be another soul that 
accompanies us !”—(Schoolcraft’s Oneota.) 
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This same idea of the duplicate character 
of the soul (the Greek avexos and yoyn) is 
traceable among the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
and is distinctly attributed to the Hurons by 
the excellent and reliable Pére de Brebcut, 
writing nearly two centuries since, as we shall 
show in recurring to this point hereafter. 

At present, we will not consider these little 
excursions of the lingering spirit so loath to 
leave its favorite haunts, but follow it upon the 
journey along the terrible path of the dead. 
The path, says the Indian death song— 


“ The path which has been traced out 
We and all men must walk.” 


“The path of ghosts,” or the “ Spirit Trail” 
as the milky way is called, in different dialects 
of our aborigines, leads to a distant country, 
where the shadows of those who have hereto- 
fore sojourned on the earth, are now pursuing 
occupations and amusements, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, as in the elysium of Sweden- 
borg. But before the newly departed shadow 
can reach those blessed islands, amid which 
lie embowered the villages of the dead, many 
obstacles are to be encountered, and many 
difficulties overcome. The disembodied shades 
must cross a river, too deep and rapid to be 
forded, in a stone canoe; they must next 
traverse a bottomless chasm, bridged only by 
an enormous snake, on whose slimy back 
they walk ; and finally pass over a still more 
boisterous torrent than the preceding, upon a 
single tottering log, which spans the roaring 


gulph below. ‘This log is constantly vibrating | violently agitated, that she was compelled to | 
abandon them both, and they fell into the river, | 


upwards and downwards, with such violence, 
that many, alike children and adults, are pre- 





| 


| 


Dr. James seems to refer the denial of se- 
pulchral rites to those engaged in private 
violence ; and this particular, and that which 
relates to the fate of little children, naturally 
recalled to his scholarlike mind the mytho- 
logy of Virgil, in that fine passage of the 
Aneid— 

** Continuo audite voces vagitus et ingens 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo, 

Hos juxta falso damnati crimine mortis.” 

Lib. vi., v. 426. 

_ The same writer, when at Prairie du chien 

in 1825, saw a Menomonie woman who 

amused the people of the tribe with an account 
of what she had seen in her youth, on a time 
when she had lain apparently dead for two 
days. Ever since she revived, she persisted in 
telling the same story as to what happened to 
her in the country of the dead, and on the 
road thither. She proceeded along the path 
of the dead, and overcame all difficulties un- 
til she came to the river and the vibrating log. 

Here she saw many young children dreading 

and hesitating to attempt the dangerous pas- 

sage; though young, she was herself a 

mother, and womanlike, pitying the condition 

of these poor little ones (flentes in limine primo) 
she gave her hand to one who could walk, and 
took, in her blanket on her shoulders, another 
who was yet tied (that is, lashed to the 
board they use as a cradle for young infants), 
and attempted te cross, but the log was so 


and became turtles. Arriving on the other 


cipitated into the gulph, when they are | side, she escaped by running trom the terrible 
changed into fish and turtles, and other cold | dogs stationed on the bank for the annoy- 


blooded animals. 


ance of all new comers. She at length attain- 


Of those, who effect in safety the transit of ed the village of her deceased relatives, but 
these perilous passes, and arrive at the villages | was not kindly received. Her father re- 


of the dead, all are not equally well received ;| proached her with having come too soon. He | 


some are fallen upon and worried by huge) said, “why have you come? do you not hear 
dogs, which they meet on the brink of the} the cries of your children and your husband, 
river that girdles the blessed islands ; others, ‘and the friends you have left upon earth ? 


when they come to the lodges of those who 
had been their acquaintances when living, 
are coldly received or altogether refused ad- 
mittance. Many of the shadows crowd around 
those who have just arrived, and question 
them respecting those left behind, and when 
such and such person may be expected. 

In the villages of the dead, which are large 
and numerous beyond anything that is known 
upon the earth, some are engaged in feasting, 
many in ceremonies like those of the medicine 
dance, others in haunting, fishing, and smok- 
ing. In the dances, says Dr. James, all those 
who have died in consequence of being stabbed, 
dance on their heads, with their feet upwards. 
Charlevoix, in speaking of the Canadian In- 
dians, says, they have taken it into their heads 
that in the other world, the souls of those 
who have died a violent death, have no inter- 
course with the rest, and on this principle, 
they burn or bury them immediately, and 
Sometimes before they are quite dead. This 
1s certainly a most singular usage in a people 
80 devoted to war, that it was a kind of reli- 
gion with them. We have met with no con- 
firmation of it elsewhere, and we are strong- 
ly disposed to think, that admitting the ex- 
istence of so striking an inconsistency upon 
this authority, the peculiar view, and the brief 
funeral rites uent upon it, must spring 
from the Indian belief, that the souls of war- 
riors have a heaven of their own, to which 
they are instantly transported when they fall 
in battle, without being obliged to traverse 
the customary path of the dead. 





Return again to them.” 
mother, who received her with great coldness, 
“My mother,I am hungry.” Her mother 
gave her a little dried venison, some bear’s 
meat, and some whortleberries, and told her 
to be gone. She walked away, but presently 
perceived that she had in her blanket, chips 
instead of venison, spunkwood instead of bear’s 
meat, and charcoal for whortleberries. After 
wandering about for some time in the country 
of the dead, witnessing their occupations and 
amusements, she returned to earth, re-ani- 
mated her body, and has ever since been 
looked upon as “a great medicine” by her 
tribe. 

Similar in character to this, is the story of 
Sayadyio and his sister, as related by some of 
the travellers in Canada, nearly two centuries 
since, to which allusion will be found in 
Picart’s illustrated quarto. 

Driven almost to despair by the death of 
his sister, Sayadyio resolved to seek her in the 
world of spirits. His journey, long and pain- 
ful, might have proved bootless throughout, if 
he had not met with an aged man, who encou- 
raged his search, and at the same time gave 
him an empty calabash, in which he might en- 
close the soul of his sister, should he succeed 
in finding it. The same accommodating old 
gentleman likewise ig g Sayadyio that he 
would give him also the maiden’s brains 
which he had in his possession, he being the 
appointed keeper of that portion of the dead. 

he young man arrived at last in the place of 
souls. ‘The spirits were astonished to see 





She said to her! 





——E 
him, and eagerly fled his presence. Tharon- 
hiawagou, the master of the ceremonies in 
phantom good society, received him well, how- 
ever, and became instantly his friend. At the 
moment of Sayadyio’s arrival, the souls were 
all gathered for a dance, according to their cus- 
tom at that hour. He recognised his sister 
floating through the phantom corps de ballet, 
and rushed to embrace her, but she vanished 
like a dream of the night. Tharonhiawagou, 
however, kindly furnished our adventurer 
with a mystical rattle of strange musical 
power; and when the sound of the s irit-drum, 
which marks the time for the choral dance of 
those blessed shades, had summoned them 
back to their places, and the Indian flute pour- 
ed the enchanting notes that lift them along, 
upon a tide of melody, the magic rattle of 
Sayadyio, a stronger “ Medicine” than either, 
charmed the soul of the Indian maiden within 
the reach of her brother. Quick as light, 
Sayadyio dipped up the entranced spirit, and 
shut it securely in his calabash ; then despite 
the entreaties and artifices of the captive soul, 
who only thought of being delivered from her 
present prison, this Iroquois Orpheus made the 
best of his way back to earth, and arrived in 
safety with his precious charge, in his native 


| village. His own and his sister’s friends were 


now called together, and the body of the dam- 
sel was disinterred, and prepared to receive 
the soul which should re-animate it. Every- 
thing was ready to complete the resurrection, 
when the impatience of one of the female at- 
tendants utterly foiled the success of the 
attempt. Some Eurydice of a squaw who was 
among the lookers on, could not restrain her 
curiosity. She had loved the deceased maiden, 
and she must needs peep into the calabash to 
see how the soul looked divested of all drapery. 
Whereon, precisely as Eros of old spread his 
pinions and flew from prying Psyche, so the 
soul took wing on the instant,and fled from 
prying love. As the flying shade casts no 
shadow in its movements through our atmo- 
sphere, Sayadyio could not trace it even for a 
moment in its flight, and abandoning all pur- 
suit, he was obliged to sit down disconsolate, 
with the conviction that he had derived no 


other benefit from his journey, than that of 


having been in the place of souls, and having 
it in his power to relate certain true things 
which would not fail of reaching posterity. 

It is remarkable that in this story the old 
man who lent its hero the calabash, and pro- 
mised him the brains of his sister, does not re- 
appear upon the scene with the latter, at the 
period of her proposed re-animation. Yet the 
mention of the brains in the connexion seems 
to be important when associated with other 
points of Indian belief, and particularly that of 
the duplicate soul, to which we have already 
here called attention through Schoolcraft’s 
testimony. Le Pére de Brebeuaf tells that, 
having asked an old Huron why they called 
bodies which had been long dead by the name 
of Eskenn (a plural word signifying souls), 
was answered that they believed all men to 
possess two souls, both divisible and material, 
yet both rational. That one separates itself 
from the body at death, yet remains in the ce- 
metery until “the feast of the dead,” when it 
was changed into a turtle-dove, or as is more 
commonly believed, went directly to the place 
of spirits. The other soul is as it were at- 
tached to the body, and still possesses the 
corpse, remaining always in the grave, unless 
some one should reproduce it as an infant; and 
the proof of this last metamorphosis is found in 
the extraordinary resemblance which exists 
often between young persons and those who 
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have long been dead (Picart, Meurs des Sau- 
vages). 

he belief of our Indians in the existence of 
a future state, seems to require no further 
illustration here. With regard to the locality 
of the world of spirits, Dr. James says in the 
essay which is the basis of this article, “ No 
information has hitherto been derived from the 
language of the Algonkins, to authorize the 
opinion, that they assign to any of their divini- 
ties, or to the shadows or ghosts of men, a resi- 
dence above or removed from earth.” But the 
same writer, in one of his works published sub- 
sequently to the deposit of this MS. with the 
Historical Society, gives us an Algonquin 
term for the milky way, which term he 
translates “ the path of ghosts.” The early 
French writers also set down the name of the 
galaxy in Iroquois as Ennoniawa, or “ the path 
of souls,” a name which certainly hints of a 
celestial region, and ofa return to heaven after 
death.” 

Let us now turn from the Indian abodes of 
disembodied human souls to the world of supe- 
rior spirits as it is portrayed in the strange 
and varied mythological systems of some of 
our aborigines. ‘This, however, must form the 
subject of another paper. 


History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Commodus, a.v. 192. By Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh. Andover: Allen, 
Morril & Wardwell. 


In the course of a very few months, compara- 
tively speaking, no less than three histories of 
Rome have been given to the English reader :— 
that by Dr. Arnold, of which, though it was 
= ed before the commencement of our 
iterary existence, we have more than once 
taken occasion to speak in terms of the highest 
eulogy ; that by Mons. Michelet, member of 
the French Institute, a detailed examination of 
which will be found in our thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth numbers; and the work 
now before us. 

It might reasonably enough be supposed that 
such a supply would be greater than the de- 
mand, and that this last history of Rome must 
needs be a work of supererogation. 

Such however is by no means the case, for 
Dr. Arnold’s work, which we believe consci- 
entiously to be the noblest, completest, and 
most philosophical history ever written, is cal- 
culated, perhaps intended, only for mature and 
accomplished scholars. Its great bulk, its 
deep reasoning, and its occasional disquisitions, 
render it unsuitable for the use of schools, 
and place it above the comprehension of 
learners. 

Mons. Michelet’s work, to say the very least, 
is yet less fitted to supply the wants of histori- 
cal beginners than Dr. Arnold’s, being a mere 
mass of speculations and diseursive vagaries, 
scarcely dealing with facts at all, and nn it 
does deal with such, misrepresenting them al- 
together to suit the extreme opinions of French 
intidelity and radicalism. 

Again, Dr. Arnold’s noble history was in- 
terrupted, by the lamentable death of that great 
writer and good man, at so early a period as 
the second Punic war, the whole account of 
which is not contained therein; while Mons. 
Michelet’s piece of glittering tinsel professes 
only to be a history of the republic, and is 
brought to a termination at the death of Marc 
Antony. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is yet 
room, not merely for a history of Rome, adapt- 
ed to the wants of boys, but for a continuation 
of Arnold’s history, which should bring it down 


to the commencement of Gibbon’s immortal 
Decline and Fall. 

We shall now let our author speak of his 
own purpose as to the intent of his work, and 
of any desideratum which it is destined to 
furnish :— 


** It is a fact,” he says, * which cannot but be 
surprising to every one who has at all looked 
into the subject, that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary efforts which have, within the last 
thirty or forty years, been bestowed by great 
men of all countries upon the investigation of 
the history of Rome—her constitution, laws, re- 
ligion, and social condition—and notwithstand- 
ing the important results which have not only 
changed the aspect of the early history of Rome, 
but have at the same time given a different tone 
and character to the later history of that extra- 
ordinary nation, the books on Roman history 
which are used in our schools still continue to 
be what they were half a century ago. Old 
errors and misconceptions, which have long 
since been exposed and exploded by scholars, 
are daily repeated and impressed upon the 
mind and memory of the rising generation ; and 
the student is left to discover these errors at a 
maturer age, when it is not always an easy mat- 
ter to get ridofthem. But why, in the name of 
truth, should boys continue to learn that which 
has been proved again and again to be false and 
incorrect? The teacher has so much to do in 
storing the minds of his pupils with knowledge, 
and in training their mental powers to indepen- 
dent activity, that it is worse than waste of time 
to teach that which is false and unsound, and 
which, in the progress of their studies, must 
prove an obstacle rather than an assistance. 

*€ So long as any science, of whatever kind it 
may be, is yet in its infancy, and so long as no 
great and certain results have been gained in it, 
the subject is not a fit one for educational pur- 
poses: only that which is well known and firmly 
established can form a solid foundation for a 
youth to take his stand upon, from which after- 
wards he may extend his studies in whatever 
direction he pleases. What is here said of sei- 
ence in general, holds good also of any uacer- 
tain or disputed points in any science of which 
use is made for educational purposes. But if in 
any subject which does form a part of a liberal 
education, great and important discoveries have 


been made, certainly no teacher who is in ear- | 


nest about the intellectual advancement of those 
intrusted to his care can, with indifference, over- 
look and disregard the new light. which has 
been thrown on that subject. But this unfortu- 


nately is the case with Roman history; it is | 


taught more or less in all schools, and in the 
majority of cases without the least regard to the 
immense progress that has been made in it 
since the year 1511, when Niebuhr published 
the first edition of the first volume of his great 
work. 

** The object which the author of the present 
undertaking has kept in view, was to produce a 
book which should place the history of Rome 
before the young student in a manner worthy of, 
and consistent with, the progress which has 
been made in this branch of our historical know- 
ledge. Whether he has been successful in his 
attempt, he must leave others to judge. Tocon- 
dense and select, out of an immense mass of 
detail, that which is really mecessary to give a 
vivid picture of any period in his history, is 
often far more difficult than to give a minute 
narrative of all the particulars recorded in the 
authorities. In conformity with the principle 
laid down above, he has stated as facts those 
points which are now acknowledged by all com- 
petent judges to be facts, though in older books 
they are either not mentioned at all, or placed 
in a wrong light. Among them he may men- 
tion the nature of the Plebeians and their rela- 
tion to the Patricians, the character of the Ager 
Publicus, and of the A ian Laws; for these 
ure no longer the opinions of this or that 
scholar, but facts established as firmly as any 





others in history. Those points, on the other 


hand, which are still matters of uncertainty and 
dispute, have, when necessary, been stated as 
such, or passed over altogether in order not to 
confuse the learner.” 


That these views of the author are perfectly 
correct is not for a moment to be doubted, and 
it is, as he observes, matter for actual astonish- 
ment how teachers have ignorantly or obsti- 
nately persisted in teaching that which their 
own unassisted common sense ought to have 
detected as rank nonsense ; such, for instance, 
as the history of the seven kings of Rome, of 
the earlier consulships, the first Gallic wars, 
and even the many absurd fictions mixed up 
with the veritable facts of the campaigns of 
Pyrrhus, and the intestine conflicts of the 
Graechi. 

Tiere is probably not a single school in the 
United States in which the old compilations of 
Goldsmith and Hook are not used as the base 
whereon to found the knowledge of the history 
of the Romans ; and, we regret to say it, proba- 
bly not a dozen teachers within the same com- 
pass who have made themselves acquainted 
with the recent discoveries of Niebuhr and 
his followers, or who are capable of pointing 
out the irreconcilable difficulties, contradic- 
tions, and absurdities related by the old author- 
ities, much less of correcting them, or supply- 
ing their discrepancies by oral instruction. 

There has, moreover, it is strange to admit, 
been a sort of disinclination on the part both 
of the compilers and the publishers of school 
books in this country to allow the newly dis- 
covered truths to be brought forward publicly— 
on the part of compilers, evidently because it 
is less trouble to copy off page after page as it 
stands written, and as they themselves were 











taught in their youth, than to study new doc- 
| trines, toil through deep disquisitions, and first 
investigate and then lay down the truth—on 
|the part of publishers, partly from the dif- 
|ficulty of obtaining guod works to publish, 
| partly, it is to be feared, from less honorable 
reasons. 


Not many years since, the writer of this 
| article—we state this asa mere instance—was 
engaged by a large publishing house in this 
country to prepare a new edition of Gold- 
smith’s Rome, and add notes to it. This edi- 
tion was especially intended for the general 
use of schools, and means, which were un- 
| fortunately successful, were taken to bring it 
into the largest possible circulation. ‘The 
editor pro , a8 a matter of course, to re- 
write such portions of the work as were 
| beyond the possibility of alteration, to alter 
others less faulty, and to add such brief notes 
as should point out the intent of the amend- 
ments, and the authorities on which they were 
made, 

This proposition was absolutely negatived ; 
and when the notes were completed in which 
the errors of the text, which he was not al- 
Noued to alter, were indicated and corrected, 
they were deliberately cut out and rejected 
summarily—the head of the house stating that 
they did not desire notes to prove the worth- 
lessness of the text, but such as should ex- 

lain, and demonstrate its excellences. And 

in spite of all remonstrances the work was 50 
put forth and promulgated under State au- 
thority. 

All this, we trust, will now be altered ; for 
henceforth there will be no excuse for a single 
teacher in the country, if he persist in teach- 
ing exploded errors, or for a single district 
school, if it suffer such antiquated trash as 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, or any of the 








hundred American school book histories to 
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which Goldsmith has furnished the materials, | barbarians, who invaded it on all sides, and | 
to cumber its shelves. | raised new kingdoms and states upon its ruins. 


’ Lae But the spirit of dominion which had been de- | 
It is to be feared that in the true spirit of | veloped at Rome, and was now unable to main- 


ublishing morality, some houses which may tain itself by the power of the sword, could not | 
ined on hand large stocks of stereotype plates renounce its former habits, and after the fall of 
of such works as Rollin, Goldsmith, Hook, the Roman empire, that spirit of dominion 
Plutarch’s Lives, and the like, will use their showed itself in a different form ; Rome as- | 
utmost endeavors to prevent such works as sumed the spiritual and ecclesiastical suprema- | 
that before us from coming into general use, °¥* 294 for a period of more than a thousand 

d to perpetuate the use of their own worth- | Y#" ruled over the whole of the Christian world 
ve peblications ; bnt it behooves all colle R “on op P gtr Bh aces eta 

; \ ’ ~ Reformation this power again was broken, and 

giate bodies, and all heads of schools, to set’ broken by the rRcctrbirn ge those same buar- 
their faces resolutely against any such at-  barians, who a thousand years before had brought 
tempts, if made ; and we shonld rejoice to see | about the overthrow of the Roman empire. Only 
this clever little volume declared a class book a shadow and faint echo still continued to exist 
by due authorities, without acquaintance with to tell the tale of the former greatness of the | 
which no candidate should be admitted to the eternal city. aR 
freshman’s class in any college—for, although |. “‘ The history of Rome forms the transition 
it is not altogether free from some minor errors ret Pergo whe or eee ord ae 
and defects, which we shall hereafter point tween the two that we ine indebted for our 
out, it is undeniably the best school history of knowledge of the ancient world and its history. 
Rome that ever has been printed in the English ‘This is a point which we ought not to forzet, 
language, and not a mere school history either, when at times we hear of the immense ravages 
but a book which may be read with pleasure and devastations, which mark the conquests of 
and studied with profit by scholars and men of | the Romans in various countries. Innumerable 
learning. 


| been lost and forgotten, were it not for the inter- 
We shall now proceed to quote at length, | vention of Rome, when a certain spark of the 


asavery fair specimen of the general cha- spirit of antiquity was glimmering, throughout 
racter of this work, Dr. Schmitz’s remarks on the middle ages, beneath the overwheiming | 
the nature of Roman history, and on the heaps of its ruins; until about the middle of the | 
reasons which render it—contrary to the new fifteenth century, at the time of the revival of 
heresy of the ignorant and radical opponents | letters, it burst forth into a blazing flame, which | 
of all classical learning—the popular and ne- soon spread light and warmth over the whole of | 
cessary foundation of English education. pa ox ila | 
They are replete with sound sense and true ihe f “ye 
philosophy, and present, we think, a perfect| ‘ But more important than all this is the fact, 
and incontrovertible defence to the vulgar that the whole of our modern civilization is 
charge, that time expended in the acquisition only a further development of that of the 
of learning with regard to Roman antiquities Romans, and is essentially based upon it ; for 
and Roman letters, is time thrown away and _ the history of all the nations of antiquity ends 
wasted on a worthless object. in that of Rome, and that of all modern na- 
. " tions has grown out of that of Rome. The 

“Every nation,” says Dr. Schmitz, ‘‘ owes Janguages of Italy and its surrounding islands, 
the position it occupies in the history of the | of Spain, Portugal, France, and to some ex- 
world, partly to its innate genius, and partly to_ tent of England also, are to this very day so 


the circumstances under the influence of which | ; 
it grows and developes its character. In the his- | many proofs of the power and influence of the 


tory of Rome both these things combined to Romans in those countries : 
i a are only dialects formed from the Latin, and 


make her the mistress of the world; and often, | 
when circumstances had reduced her to the last | 
extremities, her peculiar genius rose with full | 
vigor and energy, and carried victory before it. | 
From the moment of her foundation, Rome had 
to secure her existence by force of arms ; and | 
like a young giantess, she enslaved, one after 
another, every one of her neighbors that came_ 
in contact with her, until, towards the end of the | 
fifth century after her birth, she had subdued all | 
the tribes of Italy, and acquired the sovereignty 
of the whole Peninsula. What, in her youth, | 
the giantess had been obliged to do in self de- | 
fence, and what had been a struggle for her own | 
existence, became in the end her favorite pur- 
suit: one war ever gave rise to fresh wars; she 
hastened from victory to victory, and from con- 
quest to conquest, till about the beginning of the 
Christian era she dictated her laws to nearly the 
whole of the known world. A most wonderful 
system of polity, such as in ancient times was 
devised only by the genius of the Romans, and 
as is seen in modern times only in the vast em- 
pire of Britain, kept together the heterogeneous 
masses of nations and countries, that were 
brought under one rule : one mighty spirit per- 
vaded the whole system of government and ad- 
ministration, and gave to the empire its life and 
its power. But what had been built up by the 
virtues of the earlier Romans, was lost or des-| 
troyed by the vices of their degenerate descend- 
ants, and, after Rome had enjoyed her tri- | 
umphant existence for nearly a thousand years, 
the ancient spirit gradually died away ; the life- 
€ss mass of the empire sank into decay and dis- 





solution, and the whole became the prey of | brough 


The languages 


modified by time and a variety of circumstan- 


understanding of the Latin. The greater 
number of the towns in the southern and mid- 
die parts of Europe are foundations of the 
Romans, and owe their origin to their wonder- 
ful system of colonization. In this respect, 
again, there is no modern nation which pre- 
sents such striking resemblances with Rome 
as England, whose spirit of colonization is not 
equalled by any other European nation. The 
barbarians, who destroyed the Roman empire 
towards the end of the fifth century of our 
era, were themselves subdued by the spirit of 
Rome, which: still continued to live in her in- 
stitutions and her language ; and then it came 
to pass, that, although Rome's political and 
military power was broken, yet the spirit of 
her institutions and language exercised its 
influence upon the victorious barbarians, and 
so became the groundwork of a new European 
civilization. Proofs of this readily present them- 
selves to an attentive observer in all countries 
of Europe, from its southernmost parts to 
the Baltic and the extreme north of Scotland. 
But it was, above al! things, the Roman law, 
the most genuine and perfect production of 

e Roman mind, that retained its influence 





perfection and internal consistency as the 
Roman; nay, there is, perhaps, not one among 
modern nations that in this respect can be 


,compared to it. This legacy of the Roman 


mind, therefore, continued to retain its ascen- 
dency down to the latest times, among the na- 
tions which conquered Rome. In England 
the Roman law, it is true, never struck such 
firm root as in some other countries, especially 
in Germany, where a shadow of the Roman 
emperors continued to exist down to the be- 
ginning of the present century, but, even in 
our English law, the traces of Roman influ- 
ence are greater and more numerous than 
people are inclined to think ; and it is not too 
much to say, that a considerable portion of 
Roman law is still in force among us. In like 
manner it may be asserted that the Latin lan- 
guage, properly speaking, was never reduced 
to the state of a perfectly dead language, in 
the sense in which the Hebrew and many 
others became so. For, although, after the 
fall of the Western empire, the language of 
the people, by a mixture with the languages of 
the barbarians, was gradually transformed into 


treasures of Greek literature and art would have | _ —— samme = ; emer yet 4 
atin language continued to be written in a 


parts of Europe down to the middle of the last 
century ; and throughout the middle ages all 
works of a philosophical or scientific nature 
were written in Latin. In the Chureh of 
Rome, Latin is the ordinary language down to 
this day. Until the last century, Latin was 
thus the common language of all scholars, 
philosophers, and men of science in all Europe. 


'The practice of writing works belonging to 


the higher species of literature in Latin has, 
indeed, ceased in our days; but whether 
science is really benefited by the innovation 
or not, is a question which is still open to 
some doubt. 

«* A nation which has exercised such an influ- 
ence upon the fate of its contemporaries, and 
upon posterity, has a claim to the most careful 
consideration of every thinking man; and all 
that can be said of the importance of history in 
general holds good in a much higher degree in 
thatof Rome. As there is no modern nation 
whose history presents so many points of resem- 
blance and comparison with that of Rome as the 

| English, so the history of Rome deserves the 


ces, and whoever wishes to acquire a thorough | greatest attention of every Englishman, who has 
knowledge of these will find a key in a proper h 


| ere an opportunity of seeing the history of his 
own country, as it were, foreshadowed in a mir- 
‘ror. There are a class of persons who look at 
historical studies, and more especially at the 
_ study of antiquity, with disregard, if not with 
contempt, and at best treat it only as a matter of 
/curiosity. Such a mode of thinking, however, 
is only the fruit of ignorance, which generally 
_depreciates that which lies beyond its compre- 
hension ; and, surely, no one ought to listen to 
the advice of persons who talk about things of 
which they are ignorant. That school of modern 
philosophy, moreover, which would fain turn 
our eyes from the past, and persuade us to look 
only to the present and the future, is of the very 
shallowest kind: it removes from under our feet 
the firm ground on which we stand, and shows 
as much wisdom as it would if it taught us to 
believe that men were made for flying instead of 
walking. He who wishes to comprehend the 
/present, and divine the future, must take his 
essons from the past; for it is there that he 
| finds the roots of the present, and the germs of 
the future.” 

A writer who views history in this light, so 
truly correct and philosophical, could scarcely 
lack the other qualifications to enable him to 
become a great historian. And as we expect- 
_ed, from the perusal of this exordium, we have 


almost unimpaired. No nation of antiquity found that Dr. Schmitz deals with his subject 
had shown such wisdom in its legislation, or | with all the erudition and research of a pro- 


t its code of laws to such a state of | found scholar, with all the impartiality and 
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coolness and correct judgment of a true moral analysis, or profound investigation—facts not | as atyrant. On the contrary, after the death 


philosopher. theories, causes and effects, not speculations | of T. Tatius, whose reign is really described 

There is no attempt, from the first page to | into remote principles, nor researches after ab- as tyrannical, the reign otf Romulus is said to 
the last, at flourishing or fine writing; no | struse meanings, are that which he purposed to have become more legal and milder than it had 
effort at catching applause or captivating the | lay before his readers; and he certainly has | been before: he consulted the senate on all 
imagination by new and showy points, or hits | ade good his promise. ae matters, and punished the refractory citizens 
at fictitious originality. The narrative is| Asan example of this portion of his history, | only with fines of cattle : in short, there is no 
given throughout in unpretending but at the | we cite his observations concerning the legend trace in the story of his having ever been an 
same time graceful language. The facts are | of Romulus and Remus, which meet in every | object of hatred with the senate. 
laid down fairly ; the men for the most part | sense our fullest approbation, and which may | “The only manner in which we can derive 
weighed justly; and the characters drawn | be taken as a fair specimen of the manner in| any historical results from national legends, if 
with a bold and free, yet correct, pencil. In | which he has treated the whole of that in- they have any historical basis, as they have 
some few instances, we disagree, ourselves,with | volved and obscure period commencing with | in almost all cases, is to receive them just as 
his opinions of men and measures, and once | the foundation of the city, and ending a few | they are handed down to us; not altering or 
or twice we found ourselves disapproving his| years after the destruction of Rome by the modifying them in any way, but looking steadily 
mode of dealing with the narrative of events | Gauls, from which time something of contem-| at what they state as facts, as well as at what 
Such instances are, however, very rare, and | poraneous and authentic history may be traced, | they teach us by implication. It may, indeed, 
mostly refer to events of minor importance, | although it is still intermingled with much of! happen, that not one of the facts stated is of 
and points on which men well acquainted with | legendary fiction, and much ot intentional falsi-| any historical value; but we frequently catch 
the subject may well differ. | fication, down to the days of certain and indis- | glimpse of the state of things in regard to 

Beyond this we must give him the credit | putable records. the political, social, and religious life of the 
due to a candid and discriminating writer, de-| After relating with a vigorous and graphic | times to which the traditions refer; and this 
cidedly liberal in his opinions ; and having no | brevity of style the old legend or lay of Romu-|is pre-eminently the case in early Roman 
bias towards any ultraism of conservative prin-| lus and Remus, as it has been handed down to history. It is, indeed, impossible either to 
ciples, he is as utterly averse to anything re-| us in “ Livy’s pictured page,” and by other | assert or todeny whether Romulus and Remus 
sembling ultra democracy ; and we shall find | ancient annalists—* These,” he says, “are are historical personages or not, whether 
him expressing his horror against the plebeian | the outlines of the traditional story of Romu-| Romulus actually did build Rome, or whether 
persecutor Marius, no less indignantly than | lus, such as was held sacred at Rome for he was really the founder of the institutions 
against the patrician avenger Sylia. The de- many centuries; it was commemorated in ascribed to him; but with regard to the ques- 
mocratic conspirator Catiline finds no more | poetry, and repeated by successive historians. tions as to what Rome was before the dawn of 
favor in his eyes than the noble oppressor | ‘That such a legend cannot be taken as history, | her historical period, how she grew out of her 
Appius Claudius. He is never dazzled by the | has been felt at all times by those who looked | cradle, and what her political and social insti- 
brilliancy of great genius into a false estimate at history with critical eyes ; but the question | tutions were, a great deal of information may 
of its vices; nor, on the other hand, induced | is, whether any information of real historical | be gleaned from the traditions. Great assist- 
by horror of atrocities to depreciate the talents | value can be derived from it, and in what manner | ance may also be derived from the institutions 
of their actor. His morality is rigid yet un-| it is to be arrived at. There have been men, | of later times: for their principles remained, 
obtrusive ; his estimate of actions such as|in ancient as well as in modern times, who/ on the whole, the same, and the changes they 
evinces in him the existence of high and ho-| fancied they could make history out of any | experienced were only the results of a natural 
norable feelings ; and his evident dislike to any | poetical or legendary story by stripping it of| progress and development. Proceeding on 
excess of either political faction equally credit- | its poetical features, cutting away the super- | this principle, we offer the following observa- 
able to the heart of the man, and to the head | natural and marvellous, and thus reducing it tions, which partly complete and partly illus- 
of the philosopher. to a common and intelligible every-day occur- | trate the above-mentioned traditions. 

In his history of the first three centuries of | rence, as if it had not been the intention of the “It was the general belief of the Romans 
Rome, he has followed closely on the traces of | authorities thus mutilated to give a marvellous | themselves that Rome, the name of their city, 
Niebuhr, assuming and stating distinctly as story.” Here he adds in a note—* The school | was not Latin; and that its Latin name was 
facts, the things which he has elicited from the | of critics here alluded to has not yet quite dis- kept as a sacred secret. There existed, on the 
chaos of wild tradition, by industry so patient, appeared; and it is a matter of the highest | Palatine hill, previous to the time of Romulus, 
and critical acumen so extraordinary, that its | importance that the young minds of students'a Siculian, Pelasgian, or Tyrrhenian town, 
effects were almost those of instinctive or in- | be cautioned against it.” And to this we will) whose name was in all probability Roma. 
spired intuition. j}add yet further, that this silly and worthless | This explains the statement that Rome was a 

Rejecting utterly the absurd fiction of the | school of critics exists here in the United | Tyrrhenian place, as well as the foreign ap- 
foundation of Alba a by the ‘Trojan fol-| States in so much the greater proportion as| pearance of the name Roma. All accounts 
lowers of Aineas, and all the beautiful mythic sound scholarship is of rarer occurrence, and agree in placing the original town of Rome 
legends concerning the birth of the twin sons | that almost all the compilations or abbrevia- on the Palatine hill, just as the aborigines 
of Mars and Ilia, and the settlement of the | tions of ancient history used in our schools are | dwelt in a number of villages on the neighbor- 
Palatine by Romulus, he neither attempts to | the work of geniuses of this character; here, ing heights. Its territory was bounded on the 
explain them away by a childish excision of | therefore, it is especially necessary to insist on | Etruscan side by the river Tiber, and on the 
the miraculous, and substitution of every-day | Dr. Schmitz’ caution, and to warn our read- | other side by the territories of the small towns 
trite common-place ; nor, after the fantastical | ers never to place the slightest credit in such | of the aborigines; on the side towards the 
mode of Mons. Michelet, converts men into rationalizing curtailments, rather than explana- | sea alone, it extended to any distance. Nie- 
symbols, and facts into generalized ideas, thus tions, of antique legends. “'The results,” he buhr supposes that on what was called the 
making all ancient history into a dull and wea- | proceeds, “ of such dull and perverse proceed-| Agonian hill, there existed a town, of which 
risome allegory. But preserving the old le- ings appear in the story of Romulus in various |the Capitoline might be considered as the 
gends, as legends or lays, and pointing out their ways, and may be read in the accounts of Plu- citadel. It was inhabited by Sabines, and 
poetical and graphic beauties as pieces of fic- tarch and Dionysius, who regarded such critics | bore the name of Quirium, and its citizens 
titious composition, he weighs them narrowly | as sensible men. ‘The she-wolf who suckled | were called Quirites, and the Agonian hill 
according to the true exactness of philosophical | the twins was thus changed into a woman of afterwards called Quirinalis. That the Sabines 
analysis, and makes it clear to the meanest the name of Lupa; and the miraculous disap- | constituted a part of the Roman people is not 
comprehension how much, if anything, of pearance of Romulus was made out to have | only implied in the story about King T. Tatius, 
truth they do contain, what that truth is, to’ te nothing but an insurrection of the sena-| but is evident from the fact that most of the 
what results it leads, and how it is connected tors, who, having been dissatisfied with the | Roman religious ceremonies were Sabine, and 
with that which precedes and follows it. _king’s rule, in order to get rid of him, and take | were said to be introduced by T. Tatius or 

He does not argue, nor weigh, nor examine ‘the government into their own hands, are| Numa Pompilius. It is well attested that the 
before our eyes, and set his progress in disco- | said to have assassinated him, and from fear of | Sabines pushed their conquests far down 
very before us step by step in learned disquisi-| the people to have spread the report of his | the Tiber, and that the towns of Collati and 
tions like Niebuhr. Neither his limits nor the | being carried up to heaven. ‘This latter inter-| Regillum belonged to them, though the sur- 
intention of his work would permit of such a | pretation was probably got up at a later period | rounding places were in the hands of the 
treatment of the subject of his inquiry ; meant | by the Plebeians, who thought the Patricians | Latins. The story of the rape of the Sabine 
for the use of the young, perspicuity, brevity, | capable of every crime that might further their| women seems to indicate that at one time 
and fitness to be remembered, were the deside- | selfish interest ; but they forgot that in the an- | there existed no right of intermarriage (con- 
rata, rather than logical reasoning, minute | cient legend Romulus is nowhere represented | nubium) between towns on the Palatine 
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and Capitoline ; and that the former, whieh | individual prowess, and the courtly splendor, 
was probably in a state of dependence, raised | at the same time that we are repelled by the 
itself by force of arms to an equality, and /heartless vanity and frivolous subterfuges 
even to a preponderance of power. The | which throw over the whole a shameless com- 
double character of the Roman people may be | plexion. A war in which epigrams were the 





traced in a variety of circumstances—such as 
the double Janus, the symbol of the double 
state; the story abont the twin-brothers, Ro- 





most effective weapons, and women the prime 
movers,—a populace fickle as violent—a court 
ever divided against itself on grounds the most 


- mulus and Remus; the double throne of Ro- | selfish and irrelevant—form the backgrounds of 





mulus; the title of the whole body of Roman | an everchanging panorama, whose scenes aflect 
citizens, populus Romanus Quirites, that is,| us more like those of an incongruous drama 

pulus Romanus et Quirites; and in the | than a sober reality. The remarkable mixture | 
double number of so many of the Roman of religious costumes and titles with the most | 
magistrates. A third element was introduced open display of worldly ambition, and of love | 
into the population of Rome, but it was not | intrigues with the diplomacy of a kingdom, is | 
placed on an equality till a much later | another marvellous and characieristic feature. | 
period.” Cardinal seems almost synonymous with sub- 

With a like spirit of calm and modest veri- | tlety in the history of this epoch. An English 
fication of facts, of philosophical analysis, and | ambassador assumes the disguise of a phan- 
of rational unspeculative explanation, has Dr. | tom, and the highest churchman of the state 
Schmitz treated the history of the whole of | dances a saraband in the garb of a Spanish 
that period of Roman history, which may with | jester, under the alleged influence of the tender 
great propriety be distinguished from subse-| passion. ‘The imbecility of Gaston d’Orleans, 
quent times, by the title of mythical or/and the never-ceasing matrimonial projects of 


We are dazzled by the social activity, the 


legendary. 

In the same way he comes at the fact, that | 
Rome was unquestionably at one time or 
other, either previously or subsequently to the 
expulsion of the kings and establishment of 
the commonwealth, conquered by and subject 
to an Etruscan king or chief whether his 





gion. 


constitution of Servius Tullius; which, what- | 
ever may be said of the person of Servius, | 
was undoubtedly as much a fact, as Magna | 
Charta or the Bill of Rights, and as much as | 


they, though interrupted often, and at times | 


even abrogated, were the foundation of the | insertion of private stipulations for party ser- 


constitution of Rome, which, like that of 
England, was not a written or codified consti- 
tution, but one resting mainly, though with the 
aid of documents, on unwritten law, and on the 
usages or precedents of ages. 


It is to this peculiarity to which Dr. Schmitz 
has alluded, that so much of the value of | 
Roman History to the English, and in scarcely 
a secondary degree to the American reader, 
must be attributed. 

In a future paper, we shall take occasion to 
comment upon our author’s treatment of the | 
periods of authentic history, and his mode of | 
dealing with those great men whose names 
and memories have become immortal. 








Louis XIV. and the Court of France. By 
Miss Pardoe. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1847, 


Te two first of the six parts in which this 
reprint is to be issued, bring the memoirs of 
the period down to the close of the regency, 
the majority of Louis XIV., and the openin 

scenes of the war of the Fronde. Events crow 

upon each other so rapidly, the interests at stake 
are so various and conflicting, and personal 
biographies so inextricably woven with public 
Vicissitudes, that the effect of these volumes 
upon the reader's mind is singularly confus- 
ing. Perhaps the most striking trait of the 
period is the extraordinary blending of levity 
and responsibleness in the chief personages. 
There is something theatrical rather than his- 
torical in most of the pictures here elaborated. 





his daughter, are among the few unchanging 
phases of the story. There are some rare 





motives, unravels the hidden web of the 
courtier’s life, and casting the stilts of formal 
history aside, gives a lively narrative of the 
lights and shades of French life at the memo- 
rable epoch chosen. She seems to have con- 
sulted a vast number of authorities, and to 
have drawn from them with discrimination. 
There is, however, an evident want of arrange- 
ment in her records. A difficult task it un- 
doubtedly is to bring order out of such a chaos. 
Yet Miss Pardoe’s excellence does not lie in 
that kind of condensed portraiture, which gives 
such effect to Macaulay’s historical sketches. 
She strings together her various facts in 
rather a desultory way ; and is more satisfac- 
tory in occasional touches of description, and 
vivacious anecdotes, than in any completeness 
of design or unity of impression. She has, 
however, faithfully collected what may be 


termed the minor chronicles; and brought 


together from letters, biographies, and diaries, 
numerous scattered links which more grave 
historians have neglected to weave into the 
chain of events. Her style is not uniform; 
and she has frequently written with a too ob- 


‘vious haste. There is, therefore,a want of 


tableaux occasionally revealed—for instance, | finish and revision in the composition of these 
when the queen holds up the curtains which | volumes ; yet, as we have before said, they are 


shade her sleeping son, and exposes him to the | vividly interesting and ably eompiled. 


In our 


awed gaze of the Parisian rioters—that they | last number we extracted Miss Pardoe’s ac- 
may be satisfied of his actual presence in the | count of the adventures between the queen 
name was Mastarna, or Tarquinius, or Por- | City; the fishwomen embracing the Duke of} and Buckingham. The following passages 
senna, and that there was a large admixture | Beaufort, and the figure of Mademoiselle, as | are worth quoting, as illustrating the origin 
of Etruscan blood in the Roman people, as | the princess is called, pulled through a hole in | of that great resort of modern Paris, the Palais 
there was of Etruscan usages and superstitions | °N€ of the gates of the city of Orleans. The | Royal, and of the famous term Fronde, b 
in the Roman institutions, and Roman reli-|¢atly years of Louis XIV. give us a key to/| which the civil wars of the age of Louis XIV. 
his after history. Anne of Austria and Car- | were designated. 

In this division of his history is included the dinal Mazarin evidently aimed to crush his | 
account of what is commonly known as the | intellect, and cultivate only his manners and the year 1643, the queen left the Louvre, and 
' passions—in short, to make him a gallant. with the infant princess took up her abode in the 


courtier but a political tool. 


“Tue Pauais Royat.—Near the close of 


Some of the | Cardinal-Palace, which, it may be remembered, 


anecdotes of his minority are quite inte- | had been bequeathed by Richelieu to the young 
resting. One of the most palpable evidences | king; but as it was suggested by the Marquis de 
of the unprincipled spirit of the age, is the | Prouville, the controller of the king’s household, 


vices rendered, in public treaties ; and a signi- 
ficant instance of the trifling points upon 
which national disputes turned is that of the 
honors of the ‘abouret, or the claims of a cer- 
tain lady of honor to sit upon a stool in the 
queen’s presence. Mazarin and De Retz, the 
former the head of the court, and the latter of 
the city, keep up a brisk contest at the game 
of overreaching. The art of dissimulation 
certainly reached its acme in the age of Louis 
XIV. Chivalry alternates most grotesquely 
with venality, and malice with devotion 
throughout the chronicle. There was a sur- 
prising amount of ready talent in constant ex- 
ercise. Pasquinades were numerous and cle- 
ver; and some of the memoirs of the period 
are unsurpassed for naive candor and enter- 
taining details ; but of comprehensive intellect, 
of profound reasoning on the science ot 
government—of personal consistency of aim, 
of elevation of character, there was a perfect 
dearth. Circumstances often developed an 
energy of will and intrepidity of bearing 
worthy of a noble cause, and there was no 
lack of courage and wit; but the prevalent cha- 
racter of the age in France, was as superficial 
as it was brilliant. Yet social life exhibited some 
of its most dramatic phenomena. _In these vo- 
lumes there are numerous romantic interludes; 
and life seems to have been to many of the 
courtiers of the gallant monarch, more like an 
exciting play than a deep experience. Miss 
Pardoe has drawn her materials chiefly from 
personal memoirs. She passes as briefly as 
possible over battles, sieges, and political 
events, but dwells upon individual action and 





that it was not expedient for his majesty to in- 
habit the residence of a subject under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, the inscription above the 
doorway was effaced, and that of the Palais 
Royal was substituted in its stead... 

* The Cardinal-Palace was originally a simple 
residence, situated at the extremity of Paris, 
near the wall of the city. It had been rebuilt in 
1629, on the space occupied by the hotels of 
Rambouillet and Mercceur, purchased by the 
cardinal, and it had increased as his fortune be- 
came aggrandized. More powerful than the 
sovereign, the cardinal was anxious to be also 
magnificent. Consequently the wall had been 
thrown down, the moat had been filled in, and 
the garden, freed from all that had impeded the 
regularity of its dimensions, had extended it- 
self to meadows, upon which the Neuve-des- 
Petits Champs and the rue Vivienne have since’ 
been built. Moreover, Richelieu had opened 
the street which bears his name, and which led 
directly from his palace to his farm of Lagrange- 
Bateliére,situated at the foot of Montmerire. All 
these acquisitions, including the price of the 
Hotel de Sillery, which he had purchased for 
the sole purpose of pulling it down, in order to 
have an open square in front of the new edifice, 
had cost the cardinal 816,615 livres; an enor- 
mous sum at that time, since it corresponded to 
nearly 4,000,000 of the money of the present 
day.” 

« FronpE.—This word fronde, rendered so 
famous by the civil war which adopted it as its 
title, simply signifies sling ; buta sling of pecu- 
liar construction, at that period greatly in vogue 
with the boys of Paris, who practised it in the 
city moat, and occasionally terminated in blood- 
shed the rivalry which was begun in sport. The 
fronde, properly so called, was formed of a nar- 
row strap of leather, terminated at each end by 
a cord; some missile was placed upon the strap, 
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which was then oR: the two cords being | mercial people, the Café is to the French peo- 
held in the right hand; the fronde was then re- | ple. 

volved, first slowly, but subsequently at speed, ‘* There the politics and amusements of the 
and when this could no longer be increased, one | day meet discussion. Each table has its party, 
of the cords was suffered to escape, by which | and so quietly is their conversation conducted, 
means the fronde opened and the missile was that the nearest neighbors are .not disturbed. 
projected with great force. The fronde was the | At one—two in the dress of the National Guard 
usual weapon of the foot-soldiers in ancient | are magnifying M. Thiers; and an old gentle- 


times, and during the middle ages. The inha- | 
bitants of the Balearic Islands (Minorca and Ma- | 
jorca) were celebrated as the imost expert fron- 
deurs in the world. In their infancy, in order 
to render them proficient, bread was given to 
them which they were not allowed to eat until 
they had projected it from the fronde. The 


man at the next table, with gold spectacles and 
a hooked nose, is dealing out anathemas upon 


| his head, 


| Opposite the Porte St. Martin, whose foot 
/ran blood during the three days of July, is the 

Cafe de Malte : there are more stylish cafés, but 
_ nowhere do they make better coffee between the 


Greeks and Romans had frondeurs, as well as | Madeleine and the fountain of the Chateau 


the Franks, and the other nations of the middle 


There F 





and myself breakfasted many a 


ages. The invention of firearms superseded the | morning—strolling down from the Rue de 


use of this primitive weapon. Mazarin had re- 
m: rked a few days previously to the riots, that 
the parliament were like schoolboys fronding 
in the Paris ditches, who ran away from the ap- 
proach of the civil-lieutenant, only to meet 
again when he was out of sight; and this witti- 
cism was repeated to the deputies, who were 


extremely wounded by the comparison. On the | 


morning of the barricades, the councillor Ba- 
rillon, seeing the turn that affairs were taking, 
sang a couplet which he had improvised upon a 
popular air. It may be thus rendered :— 


‘ A wind of the Fronde 
This morning has set in ; 
I think it blows 
Against the Mazarin ; 
A wind of the Fronde 
This morning has set in.’ 


Poor as it was, it became instantly the fashion. 
The court party were called Mazarins, and 
those of the parliament Frondeurs. The coad- 
jutor and his friends who had excited the move- 
ment accepted the title, and adopted hat-cords 
which bore the form of a sling. Immediately 
bread, gloves, handkerchiefs, fans, and scarfs, 
were all a la fronde ; and thenceforward the 
revolution might come when it pleased; the 
name by which it was to be distinguished had 
been decided.” 





Extracts from New Books. 


Harrer & Brorners will shortly publish 
“ Fresh Gleanings, or, A New Sheaf from the 
Old Fields of Continental Europe,” by J. K. 
Marvel. We are strongly reminded of the 
lively descriptions of Jewett and Sanderson, 
by some of the chapters of this agreeable 
volume, that on the Café, for instance : (p. 99.) 


Bs. Tue Care.—More can be learned of Parisian 
life and habits in one week at the Café, than in 


a year at your English Hotel. To go to Paris | 


without seeing the Café, would be like going to 
Egypt without seeing the Pyramids, or like 
going to Jerusalem without once tarrying at the 

oly Sepulchre. The Cafés are distributed in 
every part of the French capital. They are the 
breakfast-houses of the inhabitants of the maison 
garnie: but not like any other breakfast-houses 
on earth are those of Paris. 


“« [ remember, that in the old Geographies, the | 


gaiety of the French character used to be re- 
presented by a homely wood-cut, of a group of 
men and women dancing violently around a 
tree :—now, I cannot imagine a better type of 
Parisian life and habitude, than would be an 


interior view of a Parisian Café,—with a gay 


and motley company loitering at the little marble 
tables, gossipping, reading the journals, and 
sipping their morning coflee. 

_“* The Parisian takes there his chocolate, and 
his paper—his half-cup and his cigar—his mis- 
tress and his ice; the Provincial takes his 
breakfast and his National—his absinthe and his 
wife; even the English take there their Galig- 
nani and their eggs, and the German his beer 
and pipe. It is the arena of the public life of 
Paris. What the Exchange is to a strictly com- 


|Lancry, a half-mile upon the Boulevards— 
‘turning in at the corner door upon the Rue St. 
Martin—touching our hats to the little blue- 
dressed Grisette at the dais, who presided over 
|Spoons, sugar, and sous—and took our seats at 
/one of the marble slabs, upon the crimson 
' cushions. 

‘* We were, in general, two of the forty fre- 
quenters at the Cafe de Malte 

e¢ Beside us, would be some Lieutenant 
in scarlet breeches, blue coat, and ugly cap,— 
'very like the tin-pail in which New England 
‘housewives boil their Indian-puddings—with 
| his friend—some whiskerado, who is tickling 
his vanity by looking at his epaulettes, and 
| listening applausively to his critiques upon the 
/army in Algiers. ‘They are drinking a dose of 
absinthe to whet their appetites for dinner—a 
thing only to be accounted for, from the fact that 
the officer dines at mess, and so cares little how 
/much he eats ; and that the whiskerado has an 
| invitation to dine with a friend, and so wishes, 





by double eating, to do away the necessity of 


dining to-morrow. On another side of us, is 
| perhaps an old man of sixty, who wears a wig, 
and looks very wisely over the columns of the 
| Presse, and occasionally very crossly at a small 
dog, which an old lady next him holds by a 
| string, and which seems to be playing sundry 
| amusing and very innocent tricks over the old 
| gentleman’s bocts. 

| ** The lady, his neighbor, looks fondly at her 


| dog, sipping now and then at her chocolate— | 


| throwing bits of crumbs to her carmine com- 
| panion—all the while looking anxiously at 


| every new comer through her glasses—possibly | 


| watching for some old admirer ; for no circum- 
| stance, nor age, nor place, nor decrepitude, can 
| dissipate a French woman’s vanity. 

| ‘** Another way, are three talkers, each with 


his half-cup, discussing the National, Their | 


ages are from twenty toeighty. There are three 
characters, from the impudent sansculottes to 
the dignified man of the school of the Girond. 

“ Here is a man, just opposite, with 








and woods of home are growing green around 
me, the nice-looking, black-haired French gir] 
of twenty, who used to come in, with her 
mamma, every morning at eleven precisely, to 
the Vefour, and hang her mischievous-looking, 
green shred bonnet upon the wall above her 
head, and arrange the scattered locks, and 
smoothe the plaits upon her forehead with the 
flat of her white, delicate hand, giving, all the 
while, such side looks from under it, as utterly 
baffled the old lady’s observation. 

“Do they take their coffee there yet ? and 
does the middle-azed man with the red mous- 
tache, who sat opposite, bow as graciously as 
ever, to Madame first, and to Mademoiselle 
last ? And does he steal the sly looks over the 
upper columns of the Constitutionnel, as if the 
news were centred along the top lines, and as 
if I were not looking all the while between the 
rim of my coffee-bowl and my eyebrows, for just 
such explications of Paris life ? 

** And does the little cock-eyed man at the 
De Lorme, who breakfasted on two chops and 
coffee, still keep Galignani till every English 
reader, and I among them, despaired ? 

** Even now, the reader has not half so defi- 
nite an idea of a Paris Café as [ could wish he 
had, of the mirrors multiplying everything to 
infinity, of gilt cornices, of the sanded floors, 
of the iron-legged tables, of the German stove 





with its load of crockery, of the dais with its 
pyramids of sugar, of the gargons in their white 
aprons, shouting toe the little woman at the 
| desk—dirneuf—quarante—treize—eing francs 
| —vingt-et-un—vingt-cing. 
| If one wants coffee at near sunrise, or on to 
| six or seven, he must not look for it in the more 
‘stylish cafés. He must find his way to the 
neighborhood of the diligence bureaux, or the 
| Railway ; or he must dash boldly into the dim 
saloons of St. Antoine, or beyond the Pont St. 
Michel, or round the Halle au Blé, or Marché 
des Innocens. There he will find men in 
blouses, mechanics, country people, cab-drivers, 
and journeymen tailors, discussing the news of 
yesterday, or, perhaps six, looking over the 
Constitutionnel of the day. Such men count by 
the thousands, and make up a large part of the 
tone of popular feeling, with influence which, 
however much it may be derided in the saloon, 
is felt in the government; an influence which, 
when inflamed, has brought King and Queen to 
execution. 
bad And here I cannot help indulging, for 
a moment, ina quiet kind of triumph at thought 
of the liberty to mingle in all such scenes, 
which one possesses, who travels—as I had the 
'good fortune to travel—alone. He is bound to 
sustain no aristocratic family pretensions ; he is 
| tied to no first floor at the hotel; he has to con- 
| sult no fastidious taste, except his own ; he 
bears about with him but asingle pair of curious 
| eyes, that do not blink at dirt or smoke, if they 





‘dirty hands, dirty nails, uncombed hair, and are only seeing some new phase of the strange 
| dirty beard, who has finished his coffee, and sits world they have come to see ; throwing off the 
| poring over a bit of music, altering notes, hum- | flimsy ré/e of respectability, with a stout pair 
'ming a tune, and drumming on the table with of English shoes he may wander over the city, 


| his fingers. He is, doubtless, an employé of | mindless of the mud of St. Antoine, or the lle 


'the orchestra of the Theatre of the Porte St. 
| Martin over the way 

| J], meantime, over my coffee, rich as nec- 
tar, a little pyramid of fresh radishes, a neat 
stamped cake of yellow butter, and bread such 
as is comparable with nothing but itself, am 
employing the intervals in study of the cha- 
racters around me, or glancing through the 
| windows upon the carts, and coaches, and omni- 
buses, and soldiers, and market-women, and 
porters, and gliding Grisettes, all of which 
sunk, like a whirlpool, around the angles of the 
Porte St. Martin. 

** Who that has seen the gay capital, knows 
not the Café de Paris? at least its outward show 
of a summer’s evening, when the Boulevard be- 
fore it is full of loungers, and the saloons full 
within ; and the Café Anglais upon the corner, 
and the Vefour, and the Rotonde of the Palais 
Royal ? 


I see before me now, though the hills 








St. Louis. 

“ Your travelling party are discussing over a 
cold breakfast in the saloon of their hotel, where 
they shall go, what among the thousand sights 
they shall see, while I, two hours ago, have 
finished my coffee at some quiet table of the 
town ; it was a different one yesterday, it will be 
a different one still to-morrow ; and am ready 
for the glories of the Louvre, or the mass at 
Notre-Dame. 

* There are those whom the Café does not 
satisfy. Fat old Bourgeois from Lyons, wool- 
merchants from Chateauroux, or apple-sellers of 
Normandy, are not content with such mimicry 
of the provincial breakfast, whose abundance 
would rivala German dinner. Such—and Ame- 
rican breakfast-eaters would come within the ca- 
tegory, until Paris air has — Paris habits 
—must give their orders at home, or step into 
the Restaurants within the Palais Royal, where 
morning meals of two dishes and dessert, and 
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half a bottle of wine, are eaten for a franc and 
fifty centimes. and down the Rue St. Honoré, 
real English breakfasts may be eaten for the 
sam >. 

«“ Does F ——, I wonder, remember the bread 
that used to stand on end like a walking-stick, 
in one corner of the salon, at the boarding-place 
in the Rue Beaurigard, and the sour wine, and 
the old Madame with her snuff-box at her 
elbow, and her fingers and nose bebrowned, and 
what a keen eye was hidden under her specta- 
cles, and what blue-looking milk, and what sad, 
sad chops; and what a meek Monsieur, our old 
teacher, for help-meet ? 

«* Yet it was passable, for there was Made- 
moiselle, blithe as a cricket all the day. 

“ But there are better boarding-places than 
that in the Rue Beaurigard. 

“ Par exemple, la Rue de Bussy. 

« How neatly little Marie arranges the rooms; 
not a speck of dirt anywhere : and for table man- 
agement, who can surpass Madame C ; 

“| shall see them all again by and by; at 
least I hope it, and hope for a deep, rich bowl 
in the Café Vefour, and a crisp little loaf of the 
Vienna bread, and the Journal, and sugared 
water, and all. It may be that on another visit, 
I may not be so free as at the last ; it may be—- 
since the American, like the Frenchman, is 
somewhat gregarious in his nature—that incum- 
brances may lie in the way of a resumption of 
the old rambling humor ; but sure I am, that 
now and then of a morning, I shall steal away 
from whatever pleasant or painful circumstances 
may environ me, and hunt up, with a child’s 
mind, the old scenes, the youthful scenes, the 
dearly-remembered scenes, of which I am now 
writing 

** After midday at the Café, the small half- 
cup gains upon the bowl of the morning ; and 
for three hours after noon, there is a sensible 
falling off of visitors ; and the trim presidenet 
leaves her place to dress for the evening. 

‘** Then drop in the sorry old single men, and 
quarrelling married men, and such curious ob- 
servers as myself, to look at the fresh-faced, 
bright-eyed, neatly-dressed fair one who pre- 
sides. As the hours pass, after dinner, loungers 
come in; old women with white lap-dogs wad- 














. 


dle to the tables, and take their thimble-full of | 


coffee. The seats outside the door fill up; they 
laugh, and lounge, and sip, and talk ; some stroll 
away to the theatres; their places fill up. The 
lamps are lit. Young men call for ices—old 
men call for punches. At half the tables is the 
rattle of dominces. Nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve o’clock come over the Paris world. The 
Omnibuses have stopped thundering by; the 
gargons put up the shutters. The people lounge 
away—not home—there is no such word in their 
language, but—chez eur. 

** So, another day is gone from their lifetime 
of pleasure, and they are twenty-four hours 
nearer the end.” 





Antiquarian Researches. 


Tue Nimrovup Marsies.—A correspondent 
of the London Atheneum gives the followin 
account of the ancient Bassi-Rilievi researc 
from the supposed ruins of Nineveh :— 


“These most interesting remains consist of 
eleven bassi-rilievi and two fragments of a co- 
lossal statue of a bull with a human head: all 
taken from a vast edifice situated on a mound at 
a place called Nimroud, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, about twenty-five miles south of Mossul, 
—and the site, as there is good reason to believe, 
of the most celebrated and ancient capital of the 
Assyrian empire It would be impossible to fix 
with anything like precision, the date of these 
remarkable sculptures until the inscriptions 
which, it is resumed, will arrive with the next 
cargo, shall have been more fully investigated ; 
but we may conjecture, from the magnificence 
and vastness of both the structure described by 
Mr. Layard and that discovered at Khorsabad by 
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the sculptures—that they are of a very remote 
antiquity ; possibly of the earliest period of the 
first Assyrian empire. Whether, however, we 
admit this or not, there can be no question that 
these remains date earlier than the time of Sen- 
nacherib, whose predecessors had made such 
extensive conquests, and who, during the reign 
of Hezekiah, invaded Jerusalem: for the terrible 
calamities which followed that event, and the 
total dismemberment of the Assyrian empire 
which took place so few years after, could not 
have allowed sufficient time to accomplish such 
magnificent works as these monuments attest. 
We may, therefore, regard the sculptures in 
question as undoubted evidences of that primitive 
civilization of the human race of which we have 
such abundant proof in the books of the Old 
Testament. 

* The walls of the palace at Nimroud, from 


of Khorsabad, are composed of unburnt brick or 
clay incrusted with slabs of marble (gypsum) 
eight inches in thickness, and seven feet wide. 
The original height of the slabs cannot be as- 
certained at present,—because Mr. Layard has 
cut off the accompanying inscriptions in order 
to render them more portable. Each slab was 
firmly secured to that above and below it by 


side by wedge-shaped cramps like those used in 
the structures of ancient Egypt. 

** The significant and important decorations 
of these ancient palaces seem to have been ar- 


filled with sculpture and with the cuneiform 
character of Assyria: so that each wall present- 
ed, as it were, an illuminated page of the history 
of the country,—or, more properly, a record of 


| the prowess and achievements of the monarch, | 


both in war and the chace, written in the ver- 
nacular of Nineveh and in the universal language 
of Art. Nine of the bassi-rilievi record the acts 
of the same monarch; and | have therefore en- 
deavored to adopt that arrangement in my de- 
scription which the subjects themselves seem to 
warrant. 

** The first rilievo represents the attack of a 
fortified city. The king, accompanied by his 
body-guard carrying his arms and attended by a 
| single eunuch, all on foot, directs his arrows 
| against the city. The body-guard are clothed in 
| surcoats reaching midway down the legs. Each 
| has a round shield upon his left arm; which 
| he holds upraised to protect the sovereign from 
| the shafts of the enemy. The one behind the 
| king has a quiver of arrows, and a sword by his 
|side. He holds two arrows in his right hand 
| for the king’s use; whilst the guard beside him 
| bears the king’s javelin, and is without a sword 
or quiver. Both guards wear sandals, and conical 





tunic closing down the front, and bordered and 
fringed. Two cords, knotted together, and with 
tassels to each, are suspended from the girdle ; 
in which he wears two daggers, with a sword on 
his left side. He has a second arrow in his 


a truncated cone, with a point at the top—exact- 


represented in the sculpture at Nahr el Kelb; 
on the lower portion of which latter, however, 
are three ,roseties—whereas, in the present 
sculpture, a plain and undecorated fillet passes 
round and is tied behind with long ribands, Ear- 
rings and bracelets are worn by all ; semetimes 
distinguished by a three-lobed termination, 
sometimes consisting of rings with bread pend- 
ants. Those of the king, however, are longer 
than and different in form from the others. The 
bracelets on the king’s wrist are conspicuous 
from the rosettes; whilst those on the arms of 
his guard.are simple massive rings. The eunuch 
is habited in a robe down to his feet and fringed 
at the bottom—and has a sash round his waist, 
over which the belt of his sword is buckled. On 
his left side are a bow and quiver of arrows; and 





M. Botta—as well as from the elaborate detail of | 


which these works of Art were taken, like those | 


three plugs of brass or wood, and to that on each | 


ranged in horizontal compartments, alternately | 


caps upon their heads. The king’s dressconsists | 
of a long robe, richly fringed, with a shorter | 


hand besides the one which he is in the act of | 
discharging from his bow. He wears a cap like | 


ly resembling that on the head of the personage | 


in his right hand is an implement like a stick, 


with a rosette ornament at one end and a loop at 


the other—probably a whip It is remarkable 
in all the sculptures that the personal attendants 
of the king, whether his eunuch or his bearded 


| guard, carry this instrument, which resembles 


the handle of a whip—but in no case is a thong 
attached. Possibly, it is carried as an emblem 
of sovereign power ;—as at the present day the 
governor of a province is always accompanied 
by the bearer of the Korbatsh. The eunuch’s 
head is uncovered; and his hair is formally 
curled. He has ear-rings and bracelets, but 
Wears no sandals. His garments, as well as those 
of the king, are elaborately embroidered and 
fringed. Immediately before the king is a castle 
formed of wickerwork, protected in front by 


| curved projections of some less fragile material. 


This structure—which runs on wheels—is as 
high as the walls of the besieged town. Both 
upper and lower tower have three loop-holes 
for the discharge of arrows and other missiles. 


, The upper tower contaigs soldiers, bearing square 


wicker shields, and armed with bows and arrows 
and stones. One soldier is discharging an arrow 
under the cover of his companion’s wicker shield 
—while the latter is throwing a stone. The 
wicker engine likewise carries with it a batter- 
ing-ram ; the strokes of which have taken effect 
upon the walls of the town—as may be per- 
ceived by the displaced and falling stones, The 
embattled walls of the city have at intervals 
lofty towers. The entrance to the city is by an 
arched gateway, opening with two valves and 
protected by a tower on each side. ‘There are 
loopholes and windows both in the towers and 
in the walls above the gateway. The defenders 
posted on the walls (two men in each tower) are 
discharging arrows—with which their quivers, 
slung over their shoulders, are well stocked ; 
and they also use the square wicker shield. The 
besieged are distinguished in their costume from 
the besiegers by the head-dress; for, instead of 
the cap, they wear a fillet round their heads re- 
sembling that worn by a people represented on 
the Egyptian monuments. In the front of the 
defenders is an elder of the city, who holds his 
slackened bow in bis left hand, and appears, by 
his right, to be endeavoring to obtain a parley. 
He is closing it by bringing the four fingers and 
thumb together: an action still in use in the 
East to enjoin prudence, consideration,—and in- 
variably accompanied by a word implying pa- 
tience. : 

** The next rilievo represents the chariot of 
the king drawn by three horses. In front of the 
chariot is the king’s groom; and in the chariot 
itself the charioteer holding the reins and hav- 
ing a whip in his right hand. He is clothed in 
a tunic,—with a sash and belt round his waist, 
| and a sword by his side; but has no covering on 
his head or bracelets on his arms. The head of 
the groom is likewise uncovered, and his hair 
is elaborately curled. He is clothed in a tunic 
down to his knees, bordered and fringed,—has a 
belt round his waist, a sword suspended from his 
| shoulders, and sandals on his feet. The chariot 
closely resembles the Egyptian. To the sides 
are attached, crossing each other, two quivers 
full of arrows. Each quiver contains a small 
| bow, and is likewise furnished with a hatchet. 
Proceeding from the front of the chariot, over or 
between the horses, is a richly-embroidered ap- 
pendage—apparently the bow case The bossed 
shield of the king is placed at the back of the 
chariot—serving for further security ; and in front 
is the brass or iron bar fixed to the pole, as in the 
chariots of Egypt. The spear is inserted be- 
hind the chariot in a place appointed for it, de- 
corated with a human head. The harness and 
trappings of the horses are precisely like the 
Egyptian; but their tails are fancifully knotted. 


, The horses have a string of alternately large and 


small beads rounds their necks; which appear 
to have cuneiform characters cut upon them— 
possibly a series of amulets, according to the 
custom of the oriental nations of the present 


‘day. The body-guard behind the chariot wear 
| bordered but not fringed surcoats; and have 
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slung over their shoulders their shields highly | ther of the enemy lies dead; and others are ac- 
bossed, and with a lion’s head in the centre. itively flying for refuge towards the outworks of 
Their swords are likewise enriched. Their feet the city—which reach to the shores ofa sha!tlow 
are protected by sandals and their heads by coni- | stream running through a woody country. The 
calcaps. They hold bows in their left hands, and | victorious king has pursued the enemy up to the 
in their right the peculiar whip-like instrumeni | confines of the city; which is further protected 
already described.—Before the chariot of the |by aditch and double wall—and from behind 
king are two soldiers clad in scale armour—| which the enemy are discharging their arrows. 
which reaches from the very cap, covering the |The city is represented with embattled towers 
neck and shoulders, down to the ankles. The |and arched gateway. From the towers the ene- 
back of one is turned towards the spectator—so |My are shooting arrows and throwing stones, 
that the entire sword is seen hanging from the | Under cover of wicker shields. ‘The last figure 





shoulders, and secured by a belt over the sush 
He is directing his arrows upwards; whilst the 
other, who holds a dagger in his right hand, is 


—as far as the fracture allows us to see—is that 
of a person endeavoring to obtain a parley. He 
holds his slackened bow in his left hand: and 


protecting his companions with a thickly-bossed his right is upraised in the act of bespeaking 


shield. It is to be observed that every bowman 
in all these sculptures appears to be accompa- 
nied by a shield-bearer. A third warrior, wear- 
ing a sword, but not clad in armour, is kneeling 
down in front—intimating military discipline 
and order ; and it is worthy of remark that the 
arrows are aimed at som@thing above—perhaps 
a fortress—of which the representation is miss- 
ing. This surmise is further supported by the 
circumstance of the king being nowhere repre- 
sented on this slab. Probably in the next Case 
we shall have the adjoining piece. A vulture is 
directing its course towards’ the battle-field ; 
where another, behind and above the chariot of 
the king, is already devouring a dying man, who 
appears to have fallen whilst in the act of flying 
for refuge to the city. He is clad inthe costume 
of the enemy. 

“The third rilievo represents the standard- 
bearers of the king, with their respective 
charioteers. Each chariot has attached a dis- 
tinct banner—the foremost being a bull and the 
second two horses The chariots and trappings 
of the horses are exactly like that before de- 
scribed, excepting for the addition of plumes 
upon the horses’ heads similar to those seen 
on the Egyptian remains. There are three 
horses to each chariot,—but only six legs are 
shown. The officers are without caps or other 
head-gear; though in other respects their 
dresses are the same as before detailed. The 
victorious army is pursuing the enemy through 


a wood, indicated by bushes and trees ; while the | 


vulture and the outstretched headless bodies are 
sufficiently suggestive of the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the enemy. A wounded leader of the 
adverse party is imploring for quarter. The 
horses of his chariot are represented as falling 
and struggling; and their action is in good oppo- 
sition to the cool, steady array of the king’s 
body-guard. The wheels of the enemy’s chari- 
ots have eight spokes ; whereas the other chari- 
ots, like those of Egypt, have but six. 

«The fourth rilievo is a continuation of the 
last,—as, without other evidence, may be readily 
perceived from the exactly corresponding parts 
of the chariot wheel of the two slabs. The 
king, in the front of the battle, is in his chariot 
with his charioteer and shield-bearer ; who are 
both uncovered. The chariot and its accom- 
paniments are exactly the same as already de- 
scribed, even to the deficiency of the horses’ 


legs. ‘The shield-bearer extends the bossed | 


shield to protect his sovereign. The king’s sur- 
coat is richly embroidered. He has bracelets 
with rosette shaped clasps upon his wrists; and 
his bow arm is protected, as are those of his of- 
ficers, from the recoil of the string by a close- 
fitting shield fastened to the forearm at the elbow 
and wrist. Above the royal chariot is the wing- | 


attention. 
“The fifth rilievo may be called the League 
or Treaty of Peace :—for such is its evident im- 
port. The great king having pursued his ene- 
| mies, who fled like wild beasts, as indicated by 
the spear furnished with a fillet, into their 
strong places, has alighted from his chariot to 
ratify a treaty of peace with the Melek, or king, 
of the opposite party—particularly marked by 
his dress, but who, like the former, 1s attired in 
the richly-embroidered upper garment which is 
seemingly a royal vesture. Both kings are on 
foot ; but the conqueror is distinguished by the 
implements of war which he still retains, while 
his adversary raises his right hand in the act of 
supplication. Morover, the favorable conditions 
of the treaty are further intimated by the sur- 
render of the prisoners—as expressed by the 
figure in the conical cap kissing the feet of his 
sovereign and deliverer. Immediately behind 
‘the great king stand his umbrella-bearer and 
another beardless attendant. Then follows the 
royal groom, in front of the horses; then one of 
the king’s body guard; and last of all, at his 
|post. the charioteer. 
** The relative importance and rank of each of 
these officers of the royal household are inti- 
mated by the height of the person of the officer. 
, Each bears his appropriate insignia; and all are 
armed precisely as in the rilievo before describ- 
ed. The horses in this and in the second rilievi 
have the full complement of legs. 
“The sixth subject represents a Bull Hunt. 
_ The king is attended by his huntsman—who fol- 
lows the chariot, riding side-ways upon one 
horse, and leading another with embroidered 
saddle and richly caparisoned for the king’s use 
in the chace. The king, in his chariot, turns 
round to seize a bull, whose fore legs are en- 
tangled in the wheels; and secures the infuri- 
ated animal by grasping one of the horns with 
‘his left hand, while his right inserts a small 
| dagger precisely between the second and third 
_vertebra—just where the spinal cord is most as- 
sailable. He performs this dangerous feat with 
_dignity—with that calmness and composure ac- 
/quired by long’ experience. Another bull, 
| pierced with four arrows, lies dead on the ground. 
n the accustomed place is the royal spear; but 
like that in the hand of the huntsman, it has the 
addition of a fillet to rouse and frighten the wild 
animals. The same deficiency in the number of 
legs both of the chariot-horses and the saddle- 
horses is observable in this sculpture.” 


Che Fine Arts. 
SULLY. 
THERE is a species of female beauty almost 








ed divinity wearing the double-horned cap. He | peculiar to this country. Perhaps it is best 


directs his winged arrows against the enemies 
of the king. A broad flat ring encircles this 
figure, passing just above the feathery termina- 
tion of his person, and behind and above his 
shoulders. Directly before the king one of the 
enemy—perhaps the chief—is falling out behind 
from his chariot; while his charioteer, unable 
to guidé the horses, precipitates himself in 
front. Behind, one of the king’s soldiers has 
seized a flying enemy ; and is about to kill him, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his companion to 
drag him off to the security of the city. Ano- 


| described as the very op 


ite of robust. In- 
deed, it is winsome partly from the sense of 
fragility it conveys. Lightness of figure, de- 
licacy of feature, and a transparent complex- 
ion are its essentials. It is suggestive at 
once of that quality which the French call 
spirituelle; and we can readily account for 
the partiality it excites in foreigners, from 
their having been accustomed to the hearty 
attractions of the Anglo-Saxon, or the noble 
outline and impassioned expression of the 














southern Europeans. It is an acknowledged 
fact, that the physical development of American 
women is precocious,and the decay of their 
charms premature. ‘The variability of our cli- 
mate, the want of regular exercise in the open 
air, and the harassing responsibilities they so 
early assume, too often unrelieved by wholesome 
pastime,are some of the reasons assigned for this 
state of things; explained as it may be, how- 
ever, these characteristics of American beauty 
are visible all around us; and to arrest graces 
so ethereal, and truly embody them, requires 
somewhat of poetry as well as skill in an 
artist. If ever there was a man specially en- 
dowed to delineate our countrywomen, parti- 
cularly those of the northern and middle 
States—-where the peculiarities we have no- 
ticed are chiefly observable, it is Thomas 
Sully. His organization fits him to sympa- 
thize with the fair and lovely, rather than the 
grand and comic. He is keenly alive to the 
more refined phases of life and nature. His 
pencil follows with instinctive truth, the prin- 
ciples of genuine taste. He always seizes 
upon the redeeming element, and avails him- 
self of the most felicitous combinations. Sul- 
ly’s forte is the graceful. Whatever faults the 
critics may detect in his works, they are never 
those of awkwardness or constraint. He ex- 
hibits the freedom of touch and the airiness 
of outline which belong to spontaneous e:ma- 
nations. Indeed, his defect, comparatively 
speaking, lies in this fairy-like, unsubstantial 
manner. Many of his female portraits strike 
us as “too wise and good,” too like “ crea- 
tures of the element,” to be loved or blamed. 
Some of them float before the gaze like spirits 
of the air, or peer from a shadowy canvas like 
enchanted ladies. They are half-celestial, and 
we tremble lest they should disappear as we 

ze. As a universal principle, we are far 
from advocating this style, but are there not 
subjects to which it is exclusively adapted ? 
Do we not meet human beings who make a 
similar impression on the mind? Lucy Ash- 
ton is a representative of the species. Let us 
advert to Scott’s description :—* Her exquisite- 
ly beautiful, but somewhat girlish features, 
were formed to express peace of mind, sereni- 
ty, and indifference to the tinsel of worldly 
pleasure. The expression of the countenance 
was in the last degree gentle, soft, timid, and 
feminine, and seemed rather to shrink from 
the most casual look of a stranger than to 
court admiration. Something there was of a 
Madonna cast, perhaps the result of delicate 
health, and of residence in a family, where the 
dispositions of the inmates were fiercer, more 
active and energetic than her own.” We 
cannot better designate Sully’s particular apti- 
tude than by saying that he could realize upon 
canvas the mental as well as bodily portrait of 
such a heroine. One consequence of the fas- 
tidious taste and graceful perception of this 
artist, is that where the subject is unpromising, 
he is sure to catch the most desirable expres- 
sion. We often see coarsely-moulded faces 
apparently destitute of ali charms—faces that 
inspire respect by the character they display, 
but offend ideality, and leave the affections 
untouched. Intimate acquaintance, however, 
reveals a certain mood wherein a softness 
gleams in the eyes,or a smile flashes like 
some benign inspiration, throwing over every 
feature an interest and grace undreamed of 
before. To this casual expression Sully will 
apply himself. It seems a rule and habit with 
him never to send a disagreeable portrait from 
his easel. He has an extremely dexterous 
way of flattering without seeming to do so, of 
crystallizing better moments and fixing happy 
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attitudes. All his men, and especially his 
women, have an air of breeding, a high 
tone, and a genteel carriage. His taste in cos- 
tume is excellent. One always feels at least 
in good society among his portraits. He 
seems to paint only ladies and gentlemen. 
However his actual power may be estimated, 
there is about his works the absolute tokens of 
an artist’s spirit. There is sensibility in his 
delineations ; they are invariably modest, re- 
fined, and graceful. He never offends our 
sense of the appropriate, or trenches on the 
self-respect of pt he portrays by the least 
approach to exaggeration. The series of illus- 
trations of Shakspeare he commenced, are 
happily, but not forcibly conceived. Portia is 
fair and dignified, but not sufficiently vigorous ; 
Isabella is as chaste and nunlike as Shakspeare 
has made her, but her dormant and high en- 
thusiasm does not enough appear; Miranda, a 
character better adapted than either to Sully’s 
pencil, has an arch simplicity caught from 
nature herself. 

Sully is identified to an unusual extent with 
the ornaments of the stage. He is a discri- 
minating lover of acting and music. His por- 
traits of Cooke, Fanny Kemble, and Mrs. 
Wood, are among his most genial and suc- 
cess(ul efforts. The St. George’s society of 
his adopted city, commissioned him to paint 
the Queen upon her accession to the throne. 
Within a few years he has executed a very 
spirited portrait of Washington, in the act of 
reviewing the troops, at the time of the Whis- 
key-riots. There is a chivalrous dignity in 
the expression and gesture rarely so effectively 
embodied. The present war with Mexico 
broke off a negotiation whereby this picture 
would have been purchased by the govern- 
ment as a donation to a foreign potentate. 

Talent for the arts is natural to Sully’s 
family. His English parents were gifted in 
dramatic ability ; his brother, whom he soon 
outrivalled, initiated him into practice, and his 
children excel in tasteful accomplishments. 
Mind is by no means exclusive in its ap- 
preciation, but readily perceives whatever of 
grace is discernible in the whole range of 
literature and art. His associations have fa- 
vored this native insight, and a remarkably 
liberal and amiable disposition makes him cog- 
nisant of the least symptom of merit. His 
kindness to young artists is proverbial, and it is 
very difficult to induce him to play the critic, 
so prone is he to seize upon the hopeful aspect 
—not only of the face Re is depicting, bat of 
the character or production submitted to his 
judgment. Sully was very early thrown upon 
his own resources, and his connexions were 
dependent upon him at an age when other 
artists are usually free of all responsibility, but 
such as their vocation imposes. The manly 
and cheerful spirit in which he met the exi- 
gencies of his youth, is worthy of his generous 
heart. His voluntary sacrifices at this period, 
— those of any of his noble compeers. 

any anecdotes are related, all significant of 
that elasticity which seems to belong to artis- 
Uc organization. Goldoni compares despond- 
ency to a fencer, and says, as long as one 
stands upon his guard, and parries the ene- 
my’s attack, there is no danger; but the 
moment a defensive attitude is resigned, the 
thrusts prove fatal. Upon this principle, Sully 
acted at the discouraging opening of his ca- 
reer. At the South, where his labors as an 
artist commenced, for a long time they gained 
him a very precarious subsistence. His zeal 
for improvement led him to visit Europe with 
insufficient means, and the economy he prac- 
tised for many months in London, would form 








a striking chapter in the annals of self-denial. 
Hare Powell, of Philadelphia, was an efficient 
friend at this crisis, and through his aid, seve- 
ral private galleries were opened to the young 
artist, and he was enabled to study the Eng- 
lish school of portraiture under signal advan- 
tages. He has experienced to a remarka- 
ble degree the caprices of fortune. Taste has 
undergone a variety of fluctuations since he 
became known to fame. The branch of art 
he espoused, and even the peculiar excellen- 
ces for which he has been distinguished, 
exposed him to a more than ordinary reliance 
on the fashion of the day. Sometimes he has 
been overwhelmed with orders, and at others, 
obliged to change his residence for the sake of 
employment. For many years, however, he 
has prosecuted his art in Philadelphia, where 
few men are so deservedly respected and be- 
loved. H. T. Tuckerman. 
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PHoreign Correspondence. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE IN TEN WEEKS. 


Brief daily notes of a business man, on the way 

to and from Naples, with his wife, in 1847. 

NO. I. 

lst day. Feb, 22d.—Railway (2d class) at 95 
A.M. to Folkstone:—Companion de yoyage a 
talkative English Major; topics—Ether, Yankees, 
War, Mexico, &c. Artivedat Folkstone at 1}, 
lunched at the Pavillion, an excellent hotel, 
with all the railway improvements and no fees ; 
such hotels spreading in England, and saving 
many a dyspeptic dispute about shillings and 
sixpences, Steamer Prince Ernest starts at 3; 
another improvement on the shabby little 
Dover steamers of 1536, showing railways again 
in favorable light; no sixpence to pay for plank 
to walk on board. About thirty passengers ; 
water smooth, sky cloudy, but mild. Passage 
2} hours. Nearly run ashore on French coast 
in a fog. C. sleeps the whole passage. 

Boulogne dock ; swarms of porters and com- 
missioners from hotels and diligences; hail one 
at a venture and engage the coupé ; lucky I did, 
for seats all taken in a twinkling. Leit pass- 
ports in the Bureau, and elbowed through the 
drummers with the commissioner to the Hotel 
des Bains. Snug and comfortable rooms, good 
fire and supper, and “all right.” Promenade 
to the Citadel (Prince Louis’s mousetrap). 

Feb, 23d, 2d day.—T wo visits before break- 
fast from Messageries Royales warning readiness 
in persons and ** plunder.” Diligence calls for 
us at 104, and the ‘* visitors” rewarded for their 
consideration: comfortable ride; apple girl of 
1836 still supplies fruit and songs to the dili- 
gencers, who desire those commodities: Abbe- 
ville at 54 p.m., but no dinner; nothing but a 
cup of bad coffee till we reach Amiens at 10 
p.M.; French conductors sans le lait de bien- 
faisance humaine. Cathedral invisible: mid- 
night dinner, and then diligenced on to the 
Paris railway; travelled about 25 miles per 
hour; arrived at Paris station at 5, Bureau of 
Messageries at 54; Hotel Brighton at 6 a.m. ; 
found snug entresol—apartments engaged and 
ready ; writing for them beforehand was wise. 

Feb. 24th, 3d day.—Paris—business calls. 

Feb. 25th, 4th day.—Ditto [B. used these two 
days for lions, which I had often despatched, 
viz. Arc de Triomphe, Chambre des Deputés, 
Musée d’Artillerie, Gobelins, Versailles, St. 
Cloud, Bourse, Hotel de Ville, etc.]; visit the 
Luxembourg gallery of modern paintings ; several 
additions to it: Chambre des Pairs, semicircular 
and very elegant: the old Chambre des Pairs where 
Napoleon assembled the Senat conservateur ; 
the apartments of Marie de Medici in the Lux- 
embourg ; the rich and massive gilding remains 
still bright and perfect, though unrestored ; cu- 
rious history of the fresco paintings; portraits 
by Rubens and Philip de Compeigne ; chapel of 
the Peers, brilliantly, but rather gaudily deco- 
rated ; peeresses married in this chapel. 








Feb. 26th, 5th day.— Business. B. goes to Fon- 
tainbleau. Dined at Very’s. Evening; Theatre 
Historique, to see Dumas’ La Reine Margot, a 
six-hour historical drama, performing every 
night; Marie de Medici well done; others, so-so, 

Feb. 27th, 6th day.—The Louvre : sculpture ; 
Spanish and Standish galleries; Muese de la 
Marine; paintings in south rooms recently added, 
some of them fine; Egyptian Museum ; all as 
gorgeous as ever. 

Feb. 28th, 7th day.--The Madeleine and high 
mass to a * fashionable audience;” Apartments 
in the Palais Royal; the collection of paintings 
very interesting, and many of them very fine; 
a series represents the events connected with 
the Palais Royal; display of fine clocks and can- 
delabra in the apartments. 

March 1st, Sth day.—Left Paris at 14 p.m., in 
coupé of Lafitte’s diligence for Chalons, a 
thirty-six hours’ ride; pleasant day; roads 
good, ride comforiable; passed through 
Melun at 5; dined at 8, and joined a 
contribution of one franc each passenger to coax 
more speed from the postillions, who promise to 
shorten the journey for that ‘* consideration.” 

March 2d, 9th day.—Broke an axletree ; dili- 
gence detained two hours at an inn of a récher- 
che description, containing one bed-room, and 
two-thirds of a wash-bowl or pudding-pan; 
passed through Autun and Auxerre (“ consider- 
able” towns), and reached Chalons at midnight, 
thus saving five hours for a nap at the hotel, 
more than was * nominated in the bond,” and 
therefore “ worth noting.” 

March 3d, 10th day.—Off at 6 aM. per 
steamer on the Saone for Lyons; steamer small, 
but decent, and supplies an eatable breakfast; 
banks of the Saone occasionally interesting and 
picturesque: reached Lyons at one: from the 
river Lyons is odd, and picturesque to a degree, 
almost unique, surrounded by high hills covered 
with villas, &c , in terraces: passed the curious 
old cathedral; cab to Hotel de l’Univers; found 
it ** A. No. 1,” ina very handsome though nar- 
row street, Rue de Bourbon. C. retires hors-de- 
combat, afler falling down stairs. Roamed about 
the quays and among the antiquaries; wind 
cold and piercing: dined at the table d’hote, 
the only other guest being an English Lieut., 
R.N., on six weeks leave from Malta to visit his 
wife and baby in England ; his French nearly as 
equivocal as mine, so he ventures to propose 
English, which happens to do better ; we have 
a cozy chat,—naval, national, and notional, and 
he politely volunteers a letter of introduction to 
the Captain of an English frigate at Marseilles ; 
a great stretch of courtesy to a hap-hazard visit, 
or ata table d’hote ; take the letter, but using it 
is another thing, unless ‘** need be.” 

Mch. Ath, 11th day.—-Up at 4 by candle-light, 
and steamer leaves at 5 for Avignon down the 
‘‘arrowy Rhone ;”’ steamer about duplicate of 
that on the Saone ; current of the Rhone very 
swift, five or six miles per hour, and we go on 
at the rate of perhaps fifteen to eighteen; 
scenery frequently bold, wild, and picturesque, 
but most of the banks are rocky and barren, and 
some of the hills are capped with patches of 
snow ; passed numerous bridges, mostly sus- 
pension, and very well-built, and also a more 
simple sort, consisting of a large rope hung 
across the river, by which a ferry-boat is pulled 
across: towards Avignon the banks become 
more fruitful, and even the rocky hills are ter- 
raced for vines up to a great height, the earth 
being carried up to plant the vines in; at a short 
distance, the mountains of Grenoble, covered 
with snow ; numerous villages on the shores, but 
most of them dirty and behind the age ; opposite 
Avignon is a strong fortress called Villeneuve, 
said to be connected with A. by a subterranean 
passage under the river. Reached Avignon at 4; 
the old papal palace the first conspicuous object 
from the river, then the walls of the town, very 
picturesque, and well preserved, and of a pes 
culiar style; Hotel de l'Europe very good; civil 
and attentive host: ordered dinner; securef 
coupé seats in diligence for Marseilles, to staf 
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at 7, and then sallied with a guide to see the 
town; the old Palace of the Popes now an im- 
mense and imposing pile of—barracks: the 


** Goblin” cicerone of Dickens not forthcoming, | 


——— 


rious little chapel higher up, filled with offer- 
ings to our Lady, from sailors of all nations ; 
through the town and round the “ port;” saw 
in the public offices near the harbor, some pic- 


but we were received by her niece, a tamer spe- | tures of the Plague at Marseilles; one or two 
cimen; she marches, sans ceremonie, into the of them painted by David. Passport viséd, and 
papal halls, among a whole army of soldiers | $2 to American Consul; hotel bill moderate, 
and their beds, fifty in a room; some abed, some | “ considering :” Tiger leaves at 12; about 20 
going to bed, and some getting up, in various | passengers; find our hotel friend is the Swedish 
shades of costume: saw the chapel, the armory, | Baron , Chamberlain to H.M. the King of 
the chamber of torture, the oubliettes, or dun- | Sweden: sea smooth; wind light from S.W. ; 
geons, the bonfire place, the Salle d’Inquisition, | sky clear; temperature, “ just right ;” fine view 
the butchery hall, &c.: walls, twelve to fifteen | of Marseilles and suburbs as we leave the har- 





feet thick; chamber of torture built so as to 
stifle the groans of the victims: what kind of 
human nature had those inquisitorial successors 
of the Apostles? The Cathedral, near the 
palace, very curious, with a high square tower, 
arched Roman entrance, antique frescoes; re- 
miniscences of Charlemagne ; tombs of two or 
three popes who died at Avignon ; curious pil- 
lars ; scraps of Roman architecture ; fine tomb of 
the pope (Benedict XI ) who founded the palace 
at A.; beautiful modern statue of the Virgin, by 
a French artist, &c.,&c. Walked through the 
town; dined nicely, and left at 7 in coupé of 


Berline Poste de Commerce; small and slow | 


vehicle; tedious ride; reached Aix at 6; this 
place is rather famous and venerable ; the prin- 
cipal street wide and straight, and looks modern; 
squadron of army recruits being drilled in it, 
even at this hour. Reached Marseilles at 9; near 
the suburbs passed a great number of roulages 
loaded with merchandise of all sorts, from the 
great seaport; saw the railroad in progress to 
Aix and Avignon; found sudden change, from 
wintry looking fields and cold atmosphere, to 
peach-trees in blossom, and other signs of spring 
and warm weather: environs of Marseilles 
rather pretty and picturesjue, and studded with 
innumerable villas of the citizens, but immediate 
entrance and suburbs mean and dirty, with plenty 
of beggars; the grand modern triumphal arch 
only making its neighborhood look more shabby. 

Mech, 5th, 12th day.—Marseilles; Hotel de 
lVOrient ; another establishment of first class, 
being two large and stately buildings fit for a 
nobleman, with a garden and orange-trees be- 
tween ; rooms large and handsome, and people 
civil and attentive; good thing to have the name 
of the right hotel beforehand ; Commissioner 
queer-looking ; wonder if he is a rogue? stumble 
upon Dr. R , who presents note of introduction, 
and his companion Dr. W.; no steamer for 
Naples to-day ; explore the town, and find it 
much handsomer and more respectable than I 
expected ; everything looks flourishing, busy, 
and * wide awake ;” took a boat, and threaded 
through the vessels in the harbor (all at anchor, 
nove at quais); all nations represented, and 
among them several Greeks; cargoes loaded and 
landed on a sort of floating pier; boarded two 
steamers, the English Tiger, and the French 
Ville de Marseille ; Tiger most attractive, and 
sails first, but demands 206fr.; the Ville, by 
way of driving off the interloping opposition 
(Tiger being the first English boat just put on 
the station), offers berths for 106f.; Tiger wont 
be beaten, and comes down to 110f , four being too 


‘bor ; fortifications and light-houses ; the Chateau 
dif, the islands, and the bold rocky shore, fan- 
tastically wild and gloomy, make up altogether 
a beautiful and picturesque scene ; passed “ off 
, Toulon” at 5; Tiger a nice, snug, clean, steady, 
| sturdy John Bull of a boat; substantial English 
| dinner, well-cooked; Captain Hamilton gentle- 
| manly and civil; passengers—a young Belgian 
| Baron and Baroness, newly married (and they 
say he is terribly jealous), travelling en voiture ; 
}a Polish Countess, good natured, agreeable, and 
| unattended ; our Swedish friend, the Baron, who 
becomes quite sociable; Stevens of N. Y., con- 
nected with him of steamboat memory, etc., etc. 


Mch. 7th, 14th day.—After smooth and 
quiet night, on deck at 7; sailing along a 
bold but beautiful shore; high hills along 
the sea, and higher mountains in the back- 
ground, covered with snow ; the banks verdant 
and dotted with villages and villas; entered 
the harbor of Genoa at 12, and a beautiful 
scene it is: the town rises in a terraced cres- 
cent, flanked on three sides by high snow- 
capped hills, and strong artificial fortifications 
are added to those of nature; the environs re- 
| markably beautiful and studded with villas ; port 
,small but convenient, and defended by natural 
barriers, with light-houses on either side of the 
entrance. Our Swedish friend, it appears, is a 
descendant of the royal family of Sweden, of 
which Charles XII. was one—he married a 
,daughter of the Earl of Munster, illegitimate 
}son of William IV. of England—she died eight 
‘months since, in child-birth, and the baron is 
| travelling to dispel his grief; landed in a small 
boat, for all the vessels in port lie at anchor, and 
| not at the quay; being Sunday, everything still 
| and quiet; gave boatman ten sous each, but he 
follows us to passport office, makes a speech, 
and the officer says we must pay eight sous 
/more: passports taken ashore previously in a 
** lump,” by our captain ; our names and hotels 
now checked off a list, and we are dismissed by 
a very dirty stair-case ; ** brought to” again at 
a bureau on the quay for the search of carpet- 
bags, which is soon civilly finished, and then 
| find our way to Hotel Feder, a large, massive, 
‘and rather stately house facing the port—en- 
trance and lower stories unpromising, court- 
/yard being very like a stable,—but the best 
| rooms are from the third to sixth story, and some 
| of these are very handsome and very comforta- 
ble : chose some on fifth floor (an awful journey, 
| for each floor is lofty), but the view is worth the 
/ascent—dining and bedroom together, separated 
|by a screen—furniture handsome, curtains as 


many to lose; nothing like bargaining in these white as snow—agreeable, especially as being 
latitudes, especially when there’s opposition ; | our first Italian hotel. Sortie for promenade— 
200f. saved. Dined excellently at table d’héte, | Genoa called the city of palaces, and justly ; but 
but did not have strawberries, as our Paris friend | it is surprising what lofty and stately buildings 
predicted : good-looking and good-natured Ger- | are in very narrow streets, 8 or 9 feet wide ; the 
man-looking gentleman offers acquaintance, and | people may shake hands from the opposite win- 
thinking us English, begins to say pretty things | dows; sun scarcely penetrates, and as the streets 
of John Bull; looks a little blank when he finds | are clean and remarkably well paved, they must 
out we are only ay Fr connexions of Uncle be pleasantly cool in summer, and comfortably 
John, but is happy he’is to be a fellow-passenger. | warm in winter: soon reached the principal 
Queer old house of my banker; he must be the | line of streets, viz. Strada Balbi, Strada Nuovo, 
Jonathan Oldbuck of bankers, for surely no and Strada Carlo Felice, all leading into each 
broom ever invades the counting-room : the | other, and in these nearly every house is a palace, 
Bourse an odd-looking, open building, half-Ori- | and some of these palaces are grand and impos- 
ental, and more fitted for a butcher’s market. ing, warranting the epithet of “‘ superba,” which 





Mch. 6th, 13th day.—Splendid morning; rode | is labelled on Genoa. From the principal 
to the Montagne Napoleon, a high hill near the | streets run narrow lanes, called Vicolos, some of 
harbor ; climbed up, and found a pretty place to | them only wide enough for foot passengers, but 
take the air, with a fine view of the town and yet lined with lofty houses, and presenting a 
environs, and of the blue Mediterranean; cu- | curious effect, quite unlike any city I have seen: 











the palaces nearly all quadrangular, and entered 
from a court-yard by a broad and stately marble 
stair case—the ground floor occupied by offices, 
kitchens, &c , with barred windows like prisons; 
the principal apartments on the first very lofty : 
the ** palace” street splendidly paved with large, 
flat, square stones, and kept very clean, being 
swept by the convicts or ** galley slaves :” visit- 
ed church of San Felippo, very richly orna- 
mented and gilded ; the music full and massive, 
twenty priests with good voices chanting at the 
altar: then into the Annunciato, a rich and 
splendid interior, now being restored and re- 
gilded in gorgeous style, with an immense num- 
ber of beautiful fresco paintings on the ceiling 
by a Genoese artist ; a coarse and vulgar-looking 
monk (Capuchin), greedy for a franc, offers, or 
rather bestows, his ciceronic tediousness upon 
us, and we pay him to—go away. Proceeding 
up the Strada, met two carri ges with outriders ; 
the king, the king! no, it is only his brother, 
now here on a visit—a handsome man of 35, and 
he honors us with a special bow; second car- 
riage contains his wife and family: the king's 
palace large and handsome, but on the street, 
and not conspicuous above thirty others on 
either side—pretty costume of the Genoese wo- 
men, a white scarf neatly arrayed on their heads 
and falling over the shoulders; a second grade 
wear mantles of calico, with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Near the U.S. Consulate is an inscrip- 
tion in honor of Columbus, and they are now 
engaged on a statue to the great discoverer, to 
be placed in the square at the end of the Geno- 
ese broadway ;—Query, that report of Taylor, 
that it is proved he was born in Corsica !—Came 
round by the port, along which is a newly built 
line of granite warehouses, with an arcade and 
a flat, promenade roof, very adroitly adapted for 
several purposes, viz. storehouses for goods 
landed, and for export—a promenade for fine 
weather and sea breezes—ditto for rainy weather 
(under the Arcade), and also asa sort of screen 
against the disagreeablenesses of the port, ex- 


| tending about half a mile in two sides of a tri- 


angle: being Sunday shops are all closed—re- 
markable as compared with French towns: 
churches well attended, and almost innumera- 


ble; and thonsands of people, variegated by the 


female costumes noted, are promenading the 
streets ; carriages seeming almost unknown. 
Dined attable d’héte; fare, so-so; company 
about sixty, including Mrs. J. G. B., and the 
** young editor” of N. Y. 

Meh. 8th, 15th day.—Beautiful clear day—air 
pure and bracing like our October; sky about as 
blue, but not more so; splendid prospect from 
our windows ; the port, the Mediterranean, and 
the beautiful hills on the*N. W.—the marble 
promenade and the busy quay in the foreground 
—the villas and gardens beyond—and the snow- 
capped mountains in the distance. Caféat 7 1-2, 
and sortie with a valet-de-place (for our steamer 
gives us a furlough till 5 p.m.), first to the 
church of Carignano, which, being on a height 
in the suburbs, gives another splendid prospect 
—a curious bridge or viaduct leads to it over 
streets far below—on this, grain is spread out to 
dry: passed along the suburbs, near Albaro, 
where was Dickens’s “ pink jail ;” passed the 
present residence of Don Carlos (ex-claimant of 
Spain), large, square, and cold looking, but in 
summer most charmingly airy; public prome- 
nade near by, spacious and neatly laid out, and 
being loftily situated, with high hills on one 
side and the sea (over the town) on the other, 
must be delicious in warm weather—a brilliant 
—— always in view: next came to the 

alazzo Ducale, formerly the residence of the 
Doges, now a sort of Hotel de Ville for public 
offices, &c.—large and stately—the grand hall 
magnificent, and the largest I have seen except 
that at Amsterdam ; colossal statues in plaster, 
with white cotton drapery, stand in niches 
formerly occupied by same subjects in marble, 
which were broken to pieces by the fine-art-lov- 
ing French, under Napoleon: in one of the 
rooms are preserved autographs of Columbus, 
kept under three keys. Then to Palazzo Adorno, 
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elegantly furnished in modern style, with good 
pictures. rf 

Palazzo Rosso, or Brignole-Sale ; large and 
magnificent—of stone, painted red, and hence+ 
called Rosso (red); many pictures, and sume 
very fine, particularly portraits of the Marquis 
and Marchioness by Vandyck, the former on 
horseback. 

Palazzo Pallavicino ; a few good pictures. 

Palazzo Durazzo—splendid white marble 
stair-case and entrance hall—pictures interest- 
ing. The young marquis preferring horses, etc., 
to books, has offered his library for sale, although 
he is rich and does not want the money: it con- 
tains a choice collection of rare books, Aldine 
editions, MSS , &c. 

Regium Genovium Atheneum, or University ; 
an immense and stately building, the interior of 
the quadrangle very spacious, with two colossal 
lions at the foot of the stair-case. The street 
views are very imposing and unique—the vista 
terminating at many points with house above 
house, terraced upon the hills overhanging the 
town: queer little shops, about 6 feet by 9, the 
door-way being the whole front—one street 
nearly all occupied by goldsmiths, who have a 
picture of the Virgin hung up in a glass case in 
the street, belonging to the fraternity, and so 
much prized that Napoleon. forbore to carry it 
off. A prettry filigree work of gold and silver 
displayed in the windows—said to be peculiar 
to Genoa. Finished exploring, with a tolerable 
notion of the “‘ city of palaces,” before dinner at 
the table d’héte, and then went on board the 
Tiger Acquired a few more passengers, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. S and Miss Fuller, of New 
York, and left the Belgian baron and baroness ; 
had a smooth and pleasant sail, with a moon, 
and at nine, was in the land of dreams. 





Aliscellann. 


PRAYER. 


Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded 
way, 
My suppliant voice is heard: Ah! do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw my hours away. 


In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 


When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my sink- 
ing frame, 
I turn to Thee—that holy peace impart, 
Which soothes the invokers of Thy awful 
name! 


Oh, all-pervading Spirit ! sacred beam ! 
Parent of life and light! Eternal Power ! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 
gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour ! 
BECKFORD. 


FEARS OF IMAGINATION. 


Didst thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast, 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
In the sunned glimpses of a stormy day, 
Shiver in silvery brightness ? 
Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake? 
Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods, 
Give to the parting of a wintry sun 
One hasty eats in mockery of the night 
Closing in darkness round it? Gentle friend ! 
Chide not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so to-morrow ! 
JoaAnNA BAILLIE. 

AMERICAN Pens IN ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 
—Some anonymous defamer has, it seems, made 
the subject of Copyright a plea for sending a 


rold’s journal, which communication is thus 
characterized in the Mirror :— 


** We do not know who the writer may be, but 
we can say with perfect safety that it was not 
written by any literary man on this side of the 
Atlantic who has any character to lose, for sure- 
ly no person would be guilty of making such 
gross mis-statements who put any value what- 
ever upon his reputation as a writer or a man of 
honor. The letter is a tissue of falsehoods, 
woven together to gratify personal malice, and 
to injure a personal enemy where he could not 
have it in his power to make any defence from 
the attack of an anonymous foe.” 

English periodicals of respectability cannot be 
too careful how they give place to pseudo- 
literary correspondence from this city. ‘There 
is here a caste of writers of some cleverness, 
but. underbred, if not utterly unprincipled in 
adopting any means to effect what they call, 
** Making Literary Capital;” and who, having 
no real respect for character in themselves, are 
wholly unscrupulous about assailing it in others, 
when they can avoid responsibility by insinuat- 
ing their libels in some distant journal, or make 
their attacks so covertly near home as to es- 
cape the risk of having their ears pulled. With 
regard to the letter to Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
paper, it appears to us a precious piece of tom- 
fuolery, hardly worthy of the indignant com- 
comments with which the daily press de- 
nounces it. Still, unless the standard of equity 
be different in England from what it is here, we 
have no hesitation in characterizing its admis- 
sion to his columns by the English editor as an 
act of gross impropriety towards the editor of a 
friendly publication in this country. No Ame- 
rican periodical, of the slightest pretensions to 
respectability, would give place to an anony- 
mous assault upon character, like the following, 
especially when its victim was a stranger far 
from the scene of the turpitude :— 

‘** As far as I can see it, the cause stands well; 
it has been a most hopeless one, and has brought 
a dowry of misrepresentation to its advocates, as 
vide innumerable slanders against myself for one, 
all over the United States, in scores of news- 
papers and magazines ; a single monthly (Zhe 
Knickerbocker) having, in its zeal to serve the 
devil, engendered some five hundred in the 
course of the past eight years.” 

Conjecture is now rife to know who may be 
The Great Persecuted, whose frantic vanity, 
vindictive malice, or morbid conceit, has im- 
pelled him to appeal to the British public for 
aid and comfort against the ostracism of his 
countryinen. His absurd egotism and prepos- 
terous self importance peep out in the most 
diverting light in the following sentence, pro- 
claiming the “jealousy” his literary career in- 
spires throughout all envious authordom :— 
“The opposition that now mainly presents 
itself, springs from a class of hybrid scribblers 
who are ordinarily most servile to everything 
English, but in this case, from jealousy of such 
Americans as have been most active in the 
cause, and hostility to the British writers, who 
would be most served by its passage, set up a 
great cry in the newspapers whenever the sub- 
ject is broached. The May number of Punch 
has been no sort of comfort to these gentlemen.” 

But the concluding remark of his letter, in 
which he buttons himself up in the same upper- 
benjamin that wraps the personality of Mr. 
Jerrold, is inastill richer vein. ‘‘ Judge you,” 
he says to Jerrold, ** Judge you from what is 
said of yourself, whenever you cross their path, 
how far reliable they are in other cases.” 

This is irresistibly comic. Mark the cool and 
easy assumption with which The Great Perse- 
cuted jumps, like another Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, upon the nearest pair of Sinbad shoulders 
he can find, and seats himself astride the collar- 
bone of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. There is an 
adroitness in the feat which proves he must 

have long practised fastening himself on to'other 
victims in a similar manner. Let Mr. Jerrold 
vent his humanitarian spleen as he chooses 





communication from this city to Douglas Jer- 


racter hereafter, we shall have no heart to res- 
usr tohim. We should as soon thrust a boat- 
100k at old Sinbad himself when he was simi- 
larly afflicted. 

Union CotteGe ComMMENCEMENT.—This 
Institution, whose ancient historical site and 
favorable geographical position in reference to 
the New England and middle States, has o'ten 
suggested the idea of making it the nucleus of a 
great central University of the North, celebrated 
its anniversary with great form at the close of 
the last month; the ceremonial lasting for seve- 
ral days, and bringing together eminent men of 
all political parties and distinguished divines of 
every religious belief. 

On Sunday evening an address was delivered 
before the ** Theological Society ” of the Col- 
lege, by Rev. Ebenezer Hally of Salem, Wash- 
ington Co., New York. His subject was 
**Christianity ; its past struggles—its present 
position, and its future prospects.” 

Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., on Monday even- 
ing addressed the ** Senate” upon ‘* The true 
position, character, and duties of the American 
Citizen.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, Rt. Rey. Alonzo Potter, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, addressed the New 
Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He took 
for his subject the tendency of modern science 
to explain everything by natural causes and 
general laws, rejecting totally the supernatural 
and the miraculous, and ending in the most 
complete fatalism. 

In the evening Hon, George P. Marsh, of Bur- 
lington, delivered an address upon ** The Science 
of History ;’ what it had been, and what it 
should be, particularly in America. 

On Wednesday, thirty of the Graduating Class 
delivered orations in English, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and German. Eighty 
members of the class received the first degree in 
the Arts ; and that of A. M. was conferred on 
twenty-seven in course. The total number of 
undergraduates in the catalogue of the present 
term is three hundred. 

The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

LL.D.—Rev. John Massie, D.D., Manches- 
ter, England ; Hon. Alfred Conckling, Auburn; 
Right Rev. Wm. H. De Lancy, D.D., Geneva. 

D.D.—Rev. William Thompson, Prof. Bib. 
Lit. in the Theological Institute of Connecticut ; 
Rev. David Chassell, Fairfield, Herkimer Coun- 
ty; Rev. Henry Mandeville, Professor in Ham- 
ilton College ; Rev. J. T. Backus, Schenectady ; 
Rev. John Williams, Schenectady ; Rev. Albert 
T. Chester, Saratoga Springs. 

A.M.—Alonzo Phelps, Principal New Berlin 
Academy; Seth B. Cole, Principal Franklin 
Academy, Plattsburgh; Aaron B. Olmstead, 
New York; Lewis Gaylord Clark, New York ; 
Stephen A. Dagget, Schenectady. 


CotumsBi1A CoLLeGe.—This venerable insti- 
tution celebrated its commencement on the 28th 
ult The Greek salutatory address was deliver- 
ed by Mr. Robert Holden ; the Latin salutatory 
by Tompkins Westervelt; and the valedictory 
by Mr. J. W. Chandler. 

The degree of bachelor of arts was conferred 
on the following students of the late senior 
class :— 

John Wells Moore, Carroll Dunham, Tomp- 
kins Westervelt, Timothy G. Mitcheil, Archi- 
bald M. Stone, Robert Travis, Jr., Cornelius D. 
Blake, John H. Bolton, Henry P. Campbell, 
John Winthrop Chandler, William S. Coffey, 
Wilhelmus B. Conger, John W. Ehninger, 
Robert Holden, Arthur M. Jones, John Stearns 
Lane, Isaac Lawrence, William S. Ludlum, 
John S. McLaren, Clarence G. Mitchell, John 
Moneypenny, John Neilson, Benjamin A, On- 
derdonk, Frederick W. Rhinelander, Joseph K. 
Riggs, James F’. Ruggles, Israel Leander Town- 
send, Francis Van Rensselaer. 

The degree of master of arts was conferred 
upon the following alumni of the college :— 





against the blemishes upon our national cha- 








Rev. Alexander S. Leonard, Rev. Dwight E. 
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Lyman, Jacob P. Giraud Foster, Samuel Hol- 
lingsworth, John Babcock Arden, Edward H. 
Swan. 

The degree of doctor of laws on the Hon. 
John C. Spencer. 

The degree of doctor in divinity on the Rev. 
John Murray Forbes and Rev. Joseph H. Price, 
of the city of New York, and the Rev. W. 
Ingraham Kip, of Albany. 


New Jersey Cotontat. Documents.—The 
New Jersey Historical Society, after several 
fruitless efforts to obtain the aid of the legisla- 
ture in the enterprise, are now endeavoring to 
raise a fund from the members and others in- 
terested in the history of the State, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an Analytical Index to the 
Colonial Documents which are now in the Eng- 
lish archives, 

The Society have authorized a subscription 
from their funds of $100, and from other quar- 
ters eflicient co-operation is promised, so that 
we hope the project will now be prosecuted to 
completion. 


Home Inpustrry.—Several boats are now en- 
gaged at Quidnit and Siasconset, in taking sharks. 
Four men took, in two days last week, fifty of 
these fish, which made 6U gallons of oil, worth 
45 cents a gallon. The carcases sell for nine 
dollars a hundred, for manure. All who are 
now engaged in the business, find it very profit- 
able. There is plenty of room left for more 
boats.—Vuntucket Inquirer. 


Tue Fievp or Buena Vista.—Maijor Eaton, 
of General Taylor’s staff, has executed a fine 

anoramic view of this battle-field, upon which 
- was an actor, The picture is now in the 
hands of Robinson, who is preparing a careful 
engraving with a key, enabling one to recognise 
the particular corps engaged. Jt will prove the 
most satisfactory representation the public has 
yet welcomed of military scenes in Mexico, 


NECROLOGY OF THE LAST MONTH. 

The Hon. Richard Biddle, eminent as an 
author, a jurist, and astatesman, died in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on the 7th of July. He 
was a native of Philadelphia, and was a brother 
of the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, and of Commo- 
dore James Biddle, now inthe Pacific. He was 
several years in Congress, where he was greatly 
distinguished as an orator, and for his knowledge 
of affairs. He declined a re-election, about the 
year 1842, on account of ill health, and since 
that time had devoted his attention principally 
to the law. Mr. Biddle was known in the lite- 
rary world by his masterly “* Memoir of Sebas- 
tian Cabot, with a Review of Maritime Discove- 
ry,” published in one octavo volume, in Phila- 
deiphia and London, in 1821. It embodied the 
fruits of extensive research among the records of 
foreign governments, and was of the saine class 
of historical productions as Niebuhr’s Rome. 
American scholarship has produced nothing in 
its way more honorable to the country. Mr. 
Riddle had recently lived in seclusion, and we 
infer from a brief notice of his decease in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, that his mpeey sufferings 
had induced a change in his once quiet and 
amiable nature. ‘* His faults of character,” says 
that paper, “were those incident to a man 
afflicted with severe bodily pains, and tortured 
by a mind naturally ill at ease when the whole 
framework was suffering from slow and prema- 
ture decay. They were the infirmities of genius, 
overlooked by his friends, and forgotten by all 
others in a warm admiration for the extraordi- 
nary powers of the man.” 

The Honorable Job Durfee, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, died at his 
residence in Tiverton, in that State, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of July, in the 58th year of his 
age. Judge Durfee had long held a prominent 
my in public affairs. He was elected a mem- 

er of Congress in 1821, and in 1823, and upon 





the resignation of Judge Eddy, in 1835, was 
chosen Chief Justice, which office he continued 
to hold until his death. As aman of letters, 
Judge Durfee was best known by an elaborate 
and in some respects curious poem in (if we 
rightly remember) ten books, published several 
years ago in England, under the title of ** What 
Cheer? or Roger Williams in Banishment.” 
He was, likewise, the author of some very valua- 
ble historical essays; and his ‘* Address before 
the Rhode Island Historical Society,” delivered 
on the 13th of last January, is regarded as the 
most able exposition that has been given of the 
principles that governed the early colonial policy 
of the State. 

The Hon. Henry W. Edwards, a grandson of 
the great New England philosopher, Jonathan 
Edwards, and for many years in public life as 
Representative and Senator in Congress, Go- 
vernor of Connecticut, &c., died in New Haven 
on the 22d of July, in the 68th year of his age. 

The Hon. Elisha Watson, of Rhode Island, 
half a century ago a prominent politician of the 
Jefferson school, died in South Kingstown, in 
that State on the 7th of July, at an advanced 
age. 

Mr. Joseph C. Neale, the humorist, ended his 


life in Nagar 3 or on the morning of Sunday, | 


the 18th. He had for several months been suf- 
fering from a nervous irritability and depression 
of spirits. A discriminating account of the 
writings of this estimable and lamented gentle- 
man will be found in Griswold’s ** Prose Writers 
of America.” 





Account of Books. 


The Secret Passions. By the Author of the 
** Youth of Shakspeare,” &c. Burgess, Stringer 
& Co. 


ANOTHER Volume of the Shakspeare novels, 
printed in the same neat style and uniform with 
the rest. The collection bound together would 
make either one or two handsome octavo volumes 
of pleasant reading, illustrative of the times of 
the great Bard. Of its literary merit we have 
heretofore spoken at length in a former number 
of this journal. 


Pictorial Life of General Taylor. Lindsay 
& Blakiston: Philadelphia. 

Tus is perhaps the best printed and best 
illustrated volume of Tayloriana that has yet 


appeared ; and there are so many of them that the | 


gallant General might compose a battalion out of 
the authors who have attempted his life. 


The Evil Tendencies of Corporal Punish- 
ment, as a Means of Moral Discipline in 


cussed. By Lyman Cobb. Mark H. Newman 
& Co. 


on tombstones in a pair of wings—and nothing 


seeing they could neither sit down nor stand 
up for a flogging. 

Mr. Cobb, it seems, would now make cherubs 
of the whole human race; or at least scatter 
abroad the principles of a new and unflogged 
civilization, May he succeed in dethroning 
**the Cat” from the worse than Egyptian wor- 
ship we accord to it! And yet after all, cruelly 
is cruelty, whether it lacerates the feeling of the 
shoulders or of the heart; and a tyrannical 
teacher can as seriously outrage the spirit of a 
noble child by holding him up to the scorn of 
his companions as by afflicting him with the 
lash. ‘** You may flog my son, sir,” wrote an 
old-fashioned parent, *‘ whenever he misses his 
lesson; for I hold you an excellent judge of how 
much Latin and Greek a boy of his years can 
carry about with him; you may flog him too for 
breaking your clearly expressed rules of school 
discipline; but I insist upon your omitting all 

reachment and exhortation to a boy of mine. 
His parents only, from knowing his disposition, 





are the proper pa to touch his springs of 
character; nor do I see how your province of 
teaching Arithmetic empowers you to quote 
The Book of Numbers at him; nor what con- 
nexion his playing out of school hours, at 
marbles, has with the use of the globes within 
doors.” 

The schoolmaster who was formerly an im- 
pinger is now a developer ; he has been abroad 
since the days when people wrote thus to him. 
That is, he has stepped out of his school house, 
and now hitches himself on as closely to the 





discipline of families as did the priest in centu- 
| ries gone by. The boy now studies his lesson at 
/ home, and only recites it to his teacher; so that 
the teacher has a fair plea for mixing himself 
with his surroundings as intimately as if he 
were a police officer who watched a suspected 





form habits, as well as inculcate principles, 
More important than proving to the child what 


Families and Schools, Examined and Dis- | 


Tue little chubby-faced gentlemen who figure | 


party within the jail limits. Boys themselves, 
‘it is credibly reported, are wilting up beneath 
| these visitations of the evil eye; and it is now 
the reproach of modern urchindom that at least 
‘half the boys of a school will “ tell of each 
other ;” or, in other words, become spies upon 
‘their companions at the instance of the master, 
| who would thus subsidize them to aid in main- 
taining the discipline which he himself ought to 
|enforce. What parent would not rather have a 
\child flogged within an inch of his life than 


have him put to such base uses? 
| No, Mr. Cobb: in a truly spiritual view of this 


“matter, flogging, per se, as Captain Tyler would 
| tell you, is nothing to flogging as a mark of 
| degradation, and the public opinion of each 
separate school-room decides among the boys of 
'that school what is the strongest mark of 
| degradation. As many fine spirits have had 
| the edge taken from them by having a fool’s-cap 
allotted as their Rea nae od go ye many 
, high-minded boys have had their sense of honor 
| extinguished by being beguiled into treachery to 
their companions by some jesuitical or juggling 
teacher, as the use of the ** cat”’ has ever ** hard- 
ened.” Yet we fully admit that, once indoctrinate 
a boy with the idea that a blow from the hands 
of his preceptor is an equal indignity to a blow 
given him by another boy, and there should be 
anend of all flogging. We admit this, while 
still holding it preposterous to recognise ‘ rea- 
;son,”” as Mr. Cobb seems to do, as the great 
‘governing principle of children. They are 
beings of instinct, impulse, imagination, and 
/passion. Their self-regulation is not from in- 


,ternal judgment, but from external ge and 


pleasures, and their discipline should be that of 
penalties and rewards. In a word: if we would 


is best for him, far more important is it to 
‘“‘ train him up the way he should go.” 


We commend Mr. Cobb’s book to the examina- 


_tion of all who feel an interest in this question. 


The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation. With Biographical Pre- 


else, have always been the envy of schoolboys, | face and Copious Notes, by the American Editor. 


In two Parts. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
1847. 


THe one hundred and first number of the 
** Library of Choice Reading,” is a most de- 
sirable addition to the beautiful series. Few of 
the old English prose writers are more generally 
esteemed than Izaak Walton. The remarkable 
blending of sagacity and pious sentiment, of ap- 
titude in sport with meditative interest of cha- 
racter, make him an honored name. It would be 
superfluous to analyse the merits of this trea- 
tise. All lovers of angling know it by heart. 
Its sweet moralizing tone, its quaint expressions, 
the pure love of nature it breathes, and the 
unaffected piety which glows through its pages, 
are familiar to all who cultivate genuine house- 
hold literature. It is rare to encounter a decent 
American edition, and the present—in every re- 
spect worthy of the work—suppliesa desideratum. 
[tis the most complete work on angling yet pub- 
lished among us. In addition to the original 





treatise, there are ‘* Instructions how to Angle 
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for Trout or Greyling in a clear stream, by Chas. | 
Cotton ; with copious Notes, for the most part | 
original, a Bibliographical Preface, giving an | 
account of Fishing and Fishing Books, from the 

earliest antiquity to the time of Walton, and a, 
notice of Cotton and his Writings; besides an | 
Appendix, including illustrative ballads, music, 
papers on American fishing, and the most com- 
plete Catalogue of Books on Angling, ete , ever 
furnished.” For these valuable and original ad- 
ditions we are indebted to the American editor, | 
who is understood to be the Rev Dr. Bethune, 

of Philadelphia. His epthusiasm on the sub- | 
ject, his library, and his practical acquaintance 

with angling—we can aver from excellent au-_ 
thority—render him the best adapted editor of 
Walton the country possesses ; and the research 
and elaborate care bestowed upon these volumes, 
fully sustain our assertion, 


| 
Henry Quatre ; or, the Days of the League. | 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1847. 
An historical novel, wrought out with con- 
siderable spirit and authenticity. 


Chemistry in its application to Agriculture 
and Philosophy. By Justus Liebig, Professor 
of Chemistry. From the fourth London Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. New York: Wiley & | 
Putnam. 1847. | 


Or the modern sciences, the history of Che- | 
mistry is the most curious and interesting, and | 
we have seen no treatise which gives the general | 
reader so vivid an idea of its wonders as this | 
essay of Prof Liebig. It demonstrates the ex- 

tent to which chemical analysis has been car- | 
ried, and the almost incredible minuteness and 

perfection of its investigations In this volume | 
soils and manures are reduced to their original 
elements, and the whole chemical process, by | 
which the nutrition of vegetables is effected, is | 
laid open; hence are deduced scientific princi- | 
ples applicable to agriculture, and eminently 

worthy the study of all who are directly or indi- | 
rectly interested in the cultivation of the earth. | 
The second part is devoted to the chemical pro- 

cesses of fermentation, decay, and putrefaction. 

An important and original portion of the work 

is the ** investigation of the chemical connexion 

subsisting between those actions proceeding in | 
the living body, and the transformations pre- | 
sented by chemical compounds.” The path of | 
Sir Humphrey Davy is closely followed, and_ 
the results are as curious as they are physiologi- | 
cally important. The philosophical farmer and | 
physician will find new and striking suggestions | 
in this treatise, bearing upon their respective | 
pursuits, Our estimation of the vast practical | 
value, as well as the attractiveness of chemical 


lations. 


_ A System of Modern Geography ; compris- | 


ing a Description of the present State of the | 
World, and its five great Divisions, America, | 


jarmed and spurred for the field, with * Old 


| Fuiton’s Chirographic Charts and Key. 


| The Land Owner’s Manual. 


arranged in chapters, with neat wood engrav- | 


ings. ‘i 


Al Grammatical Corrector ; or, Vocabulary 
of the common errors of Speech. 
Hind. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
1847. 





—— 


wards Holbrook, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 


S. C. Medical College; Member of Royal 


| Med. Soc. of Edinburgh, etc., etc.; A valuable 
By Seth T | work on China, in one vol., 8vo > illustrated 

Sigg ‘| with engravings and map—** The Middle King- 
dom,” by S. Wells Williams ; ‘* The Water-Cure 


. ° lj i ? 66 ’ i ” , 
In this little volume we have a catalogue of | ‘" America ;” “ Hahn's Hebrew Bible,” new and 


the most usual deviations from correct language, 
alphabetically arranged. A list of American. 
isms is added. It is a very useful book for 
teachers, and all who aim at pure diction. 


New Portrait of General Taylor. Bedford 
& vo., No, 2 Astor House, have just issued a 
most splendid portrait of ** Rough and Ready,” 


Whitey ” pawing the ground beside him. It is 
the best likeness and the most spirited and cha- | 


the gallant Taylor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Graham's History of the United States. 
Downing’s Horticalturist. 
Hay’s Medical Journal. 


Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 

Young's History of Mexico. 

Pictorial History of England. No. 27. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia. No. 14. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne. 

Mansfield’s Address at West Point. 

Statement of the Claims of Charles T. Jackson, of 
= julia ea of Ether to Surgery. By Martin Gay, 

- dD. : 

Russell: A Tale of the Reign of Charles II. 
P. K. James, Esq. 

Reviews, Essays, and Miscellanies. ‘By Thomas Chal- | 
mers, D.D. 

The Practical Engineer's Pocket Guide. 

The Good Genius that Turned Everything to Gold. 

Mexico and her Military Chieftains. 


By G. 


Comstock s Geology. 

A Primary do 

Central School Reader. 

Carroll's Key to Mitchell. 

Chandler's Grammar. 
about two months. 

The Disgrace to the Family. 





By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 





Publishers’ Circular. 





} 
| 
| 


ular. | 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


** PEARLS OF AMERICAN Poerry” is the title 
of a new gift book of rare beauty which Witey | 
and PuTNam are preparing for the coming sea- 
son; and which will introduce Mr. Gwinr 
MaP.eson to the world of Art after a fashion 
that will give him a reputation as unique as en- 
viable. The modern illuminated missals which 
have been hitherto imported into this country, 





' | sink into insignificance compared with the ele- | 
inquiries, has been much increased by its reve- | gant devices and gorgeous blazonry here given | J 


from Mr. Mapleson’s quaintly rich and dainty | 
pencil. The enterprise is certainly a remarka- | 
ble one in the publishing way, but the taste of | 


our wealthy and luxurious countrymen for what | 
is rich and rare must insure its being well 


Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica ; with their | rewarded. 


several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, 
etc, Embellished by numerous Engravings. 
Adapted to the capacity of Youth. Illustrated 
by an Atlas of Twenty-eight Maps, drawn and 
engraved to accompany the Work. By J. Au- 
gustus Mitchell. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co. 1847. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 
Outlines of Botany, &c. 


THeEse neat and concise manuals, published 
by Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., and Carey &’ 
Hart, of Philadelphia, are prepared on the basis 
of the latest London editions, issued under the 
direction of the committee of general literature 
and education, appointed by the society for pro- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 
| 


Messrs Witey & Putnam have now in press | 
and in preparation, the following books for the | 
approaching trade season :— 

‘* The Unknown Countries of the East,” their | 
productions and ‘capabilities for commerce. | 
The Atlantic and Pacific Canal, by A. H. Pal- | 
mer, Esq., | vol., Svo.; “ Sichel on the Eye, by | 
Dr. Elliott”——Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye, by J. Sichel, M. D., translated from the | 
French, with additions from the translator s_ 
practice, by S. M Elliott, M. D., 8vo. ; ** Zoolo- | 

ical Recreations,” by W. J. Broderip, Esq., F. | 
i S., 16mo.; ‘* Shakspeare’s Female Charac- | 





ters,” 1 vol., Royal Svo.; “* The Heroines of | 


| complete stereotype edition, a fac-simile of the 
| Leipsic edition, in 1 vol., Svo. ; ** Burton’s Ana- 
| tomy of Melancholy,” 1 vol., 8vo.; A Library 
in Little—** Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” 
| by Charles Knight, 16mo.; ** A History of the 
| Mexican War; 
| causes that led to it, by Brantz Mayer, formerly 
| Secretary of the U. S. Legation to Mexico, and 
, Author of “* Mexico as it Was and Is ;” ** Coe’s 
| New York Public School Drawing Cards.” 


” 


with a preliminary view of the 


The following simultaneously with the Lon- 


| racteristic representation we have yet seen of | don edition, by special arrangements with the 


English publishers :— 

**The Life and Works of John Keats,” by R, 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., 16mo.; ‘ Wayfaring 
Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on 
the Shores of the Danube,” by A Seven Years’ 
Resident in Greece, in 16mo. ; ** The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Campbell, the Poet,’ by 
Wm. Beattie, M. D, his Literary Executor, 
l6mo. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM THE 
12TH TO THE 2STH OF JUNE. 


(Continued.) 

HICKES (G )—Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood 
and on the Dignity of the Episcopal Order: with a Pre- 
fatory Discourse, in Answer to “The Rights of the 
Christian Church,” &c.; and an Appendix. By Dr. Geo. 
Hickes. 4th edition. Vol. 1, pp. 360, 9s. 

HISTORICAL SCENES and Sketches founded on Events 
and Customs recorded in English History, and designed 
toexemplity the Progress of Society. With Illustrations. 
=q. pp. 254, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HOARE (E.)—The Scriptural Principles of our Protestant 
Church. By the Rev. Edward Hoare, M.A. 2d edition. 
12mo., pp. 182, cloth, 3s. 

HOWS (W. A. H.)—History of Pawnbroking, past and 

wesent. By W. A. H. Hows. 12mo., pp. 102, cl., 2s. 


I 
10th thousand siuce published | JAGOE (J.)—The Practice of the County Courts under 9 


and 10 Victoria, cap. 95. 3d edition, considerably en- 
larged and re-arranged. By John Jagoe, Esq. Post 8vo., 
pp. 348, bds., 12s. 

JAMES (G. P. R )--Henry Masterton. Med. 8vo., pp. 398, 
cloth, frontispiece, &s. 

JARDINE’S NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. People’s edi- 
tion. Vol. 24. 12mo., pp. 330, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JAY (C.)—Observations on the Present State and Future 
Prospects of the West Indies. By Charles Jay, Esq. 8vo., 
pp. 38, sewed, Is. 

JENOUR (A.) —Hints on Preaching: being Fenelon’s Dia- 
logues on Eloquence, particularly the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit. Translated fromthe Freach ; with a Preliminary 
Essay, having special reference to the Fault of Modern 
Preachers. By the Rev. Alfred Jenour. J2mo., pp. 200, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (C. W.) & E. CRESY.—On the Cottages of the 

Agricultural Laborers, with Economical Working Plans 

and Estimates for their Improved Construction. By 

Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., and Edward Cressy, Esq. 

12mo., pp. 70, sewed, Is. 6d. 


OHNSON (E.)—Life, Health, and Disease. By Edward 


Johnson. 9th thousand. Post 8vo., pp. 384, cloth, 
3s. 6d, 
JOHNSTON (G.)—History of the British Zoophytes. By 


George Johnston, M.D. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 
578, 74 plates, cioth, 42s.; royal 8vo, cloth, £4 4s. 

JOSEPHUS.—The Works of Josephus. A New Trans- 
Jation. By the Rev. Robert Traill, D.D. With Notes, 
Explanatory Essays, and Pictorial [ilustrations. Edited 
by Isaac Taylor. Vol. 1, imp. 8vo., pp. 334, cloth, 21s. 

JOYCE (J.)—A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues; or, 
the Tutor’s Assistant and Pupil’s Manual in Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy. By the Rev.J. Joyce. New 
edition. 12mo., pp. 102, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KINNEAR (J. G.)—The Crisis and the Currency, with a 
Comparison between the English and the Scotch Sys- 
tems of Banking. By JohnG. Kinnear, F.R.S.£, 8vo., 
pp. 70, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT (J.)—Private and Public Guarantee for Persons 

appointed to Offices of Trust considered. By James 

Knight. &vo., pp. 24, sewed, Is. 

ALNG (D.)—Sermons, chiefly resulting from Daily Ex- 

perience. By the Rev. David Laing, M.A.F.R.S. Royal 

8vo., pp. 304, cloth, 12s. 

LAUD (Abp.)—The Works of the Most Rev. Father in God 
William Laud, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Scott. Vol. 1, pp. 224, cloth, 6s. 

LAURIE (J.)\—Homeopathic Domestic Medicine. By J. 
Laurie, M.D. 4th edition, revised and enlarged, contain- 
ing a Glossary of the Medical Terms used. Post 8vo., 


L 





moting Christian knowledge. They are pre- | Shakspeare,” 1 vol., Royal 8vo.; “A Garland | 
pared with obvious care, and embrace in brief| of Sacred Poems,” now first collected, with |, 
terms many of the essential principles and facts | Notes and Prose comments, by Evert A. Duyck- | 


of the different subjects to which they are de- | inck, Esq.; “ Southern Ichthyology :” description | / 


Voted, They are designed for the use of schools | of the Fishes inhabiting the waters of South 
and private ‘learners, and are very convenient, | Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, by John Ed- 





pp. 624, cloth, 12s. 

AWTON (H. A.)—Elodie and other Poems. By Hester 
Annie Lawton. 12mo., pp. 227, cloth, ts. 6d. 

EE (E.)—Hydropathy and Homeopathy impartially 
appreciated: with an Appendix of Notes illustrative of 


the Influence of the Mind on the Body. By Edwin Lee, 
Esq. Post 8vo., pp. 144, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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LEVINGE (R.G. A.)—Echoes from the Backwoods ; or | PLUNKETT (E.)—The Past and Future of the British 
Sketches of Transatlantic Life. By Captain R. G. A. Navy. By Capt. the Hon. E. Plunkett, R.N. 2d edit. 
Leviage. 2d edition. 2 vols. in J, post 8vo., pp. 590,| post Svo. pp. 372, cloth, 8s. Gd. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. | PRICE (T.)—The Geographical Progress of Empire and 

LIFE-LORE: Lessons from the C ——— of Nolan Fair-| Civilization. By the Rey.'T Price. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed, 
field. I2mo., pp. 192, cloth, 3s. 6d 2s. 

LINDLEY (J.)—School Botany ; or, the Rudiments of | PROTEGE (The).—By Mrs. Ponsonby, Authoress of 
Botanical Scrence. By John Lindley. New edition, with | “The a Wardens,” &c. 3 vols. post Bvo., pp. 940, 
numerous alterations, and nearly 400 illustrations, 8vo., boards, 31s. 6d. 
pp. 172, sewed, 5s. 6d READE. r 8. B.)—Christian Retirement, or Spiritual 

LOWE (E. Je) —Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena. By | exercises of the Heart. By T. 8. B. Reade. 15 edition, 
E. J. Lowe. Post 8vo., pp. 376, cloth, 8s. 8vo. pp. 584, cloth, 9s. 

LUCAS (T)—A Defence ot the Doctrine of the distinct) REASONS for rejecting the Doctrine of Millenarianism ; 
Personality of the Holy Spirit. By Thomas Lucas. 8vo. | | with a Glance at the approaching Crisis of the Church 

p. 42, sewed. 6d. of God. 12mo. pp. 186, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MACFARLANE (J.)—A Glance at the Temple. Being | REEVES (W.)—Ecclesiastical "Antiquities of Down, Con- 
Sermons on the Home and Foreign Mission Schemes of | nor, and Dromore; compiled about the year 1291, with 
the Church of Scotland ; with Remarks, Historical and Notes. By the Rev. W. Reeves. | vol. 4to. boards, 2s. 
Explanatory. By James Macfarlane, A.M. Post 8vo.| REVELL.—The Five Worlds of Enjoyment, and other 
p. 292, cloth, 5s. Poems. By 8. Revell. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MACLISE (J.)—Comparative Osteology: being Morpholo- ROBERTS (J.)—Caste, in its Religious and Civil Charac- 
Ver Studies to demonstrate the Archetype Skeleton of | ter, opposed to Christianity ; being a Series of Documents 

ae Animals. By Joseph Maclise. Folio cloth, | by Bishops Heber, Wilson, Corrie, and Spencer. Edited 
6d. | by J. Roberts, A me pp. 156, cloth, 3s. 

M Ar LAND (J.)—National Savings Banks. 8vo., pp. 32, ROBERTS (W. H.)—The Britis Wine Maker and Do- 
sewed, ls. | mestic Brewer. 4th edition, 12mu. pp. 398, cloth, 6s. 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE rue utsrory or, a Suffolk ROBERTSON (J.)—History of the Mission of the Seces- 
Girl. By the Rev. Richard Cobbold. Sthedi post 8vo.,| sion Church to Nova Scotia ond Prince Edward Island, 
pp. 368, cloth, 10s. 6d. | from its Commencement in 1835. 12ino. pp. 292, cloth, 

MARIE.—From the French. Edited by Count d’Orsay.| 3s. Gd. 

With illustrations, l2ino., pp. 152, cloth. 5s. ROMANCE OF WAR (THE); or, the Highlanders in 

MARTIN THE FOUNDLING ; or, the Adventures of a| France and Belgium : a Sequel to the Highlanders in 
Valet-de-Chambre. By M. Eugene Sue. Royal 8vo.,| Spain. By James Grant, Esq. Vol. 4, post 8vo. pp. 356, 
pp. 374, with an authentic Portrait of the Author, cloth,| boards, 10s. 6d. 

. RONALDSON (MISS).—The Lady's Book of Useful and 

M’CHEYNE (R. M.)—Selected Pieces from the Works of Ornamentn! Knitting and Netting Work: beautiful De- 
the Rev. R. M. M'Cheyne. 32mo., pp. 198, cloth, Is. 6d.) signs Square, pp. 186, cloth, 2s. 

M‘CULLOCH (J. R.)—A Dictionary, Practical, Theoreti- ROSS (J. C..—A Secon of Discovery and Research in the 
cal, and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navi-| Southern and Antarctic Regions during the Years 1839- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J 43. By Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, R. N. With plates, 
M-Calloch, Esq. A new edition, corrected, enlarged, maps, and woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 880, cloth, 3fs. 
aud improved, with aSupplement. 8vo., pp. 1482,cloth, RUSSELL: a Tale of the Reign of Charles the Second. 

e By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 932, boards, 

M‘LEOD (W.)—The Geography of Palestine, or the Holy 3Is. 6d 
Land, including Phenicia and Philistia. By W. SAND (G. )—The Works of George Sand. By Matilda M. 
M‘Leod. 12mo., pp. 118, cloth, Is. 6d. | Hays, Author of “ Helen Stanley.” Vol. 3. pp. 312, 

MEADOWS (F.C.)—New Italian and English Dictionary, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
in Two Parts. By F.C. Meadows, M.A. 8th edition, SA'TTAN.—On the Influence, Power, and Evil Agency of 
1emo., pp. 670. boards, 7s.; bound, 7s. 6d. Satan. Fep. 8vo. pp. 72, cloth, Is. 6d. 

MERLE D'AUBIGNE (J. H.)—The Protector: a Vin- SCHILLER (F. VON).—Maid of Orleans: a Tragedy. 
dication. By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. 8vo. pp. By Frederic Von Schiller. 18mo. pp. 136, sewed, 2s. 
380, cloth, 9s. SCOTT (J.)—A Catechism upon the Prophetical System 

MEYER (H. L.)—Treatise on a Method of Managing the of the Scriptures, evincing, by Spiritual and Historical 
Potatoe Plant, with a view to saving the present Crop Proofs, the ‘Truth of * Pre-Millennialism.”’ By the Rev. 
— the Ravages of the Disease. By Il. L. Meyer. 8vo.| James Scott. 12mo. pp. 222, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
lft 2, sewed, Is. SCOTT (J.)—Lectures on the 8h and 12th Chapters of 

NE (D.)—-Observations on the probable Cause of the Romans; and on St. Paul's Address to the Ephesian 
Failure of the Potutoe Crop in the years 1845-6. By Elders. By the late Rev. John Scott, M.A. With Re- 
David Milne, Esq. &vo., pp. 60, sewed Is. collections of him, by the Right Rev. Bishop Wilson, of 

MILNER (J.) AND T. HAWEIS.—The History of the Calcutta ; and a Funeral Sermon on his Death. Edited 
Church of Christ, from the Days of the Apostles to the by the Rev. John Scott. 8vo. pp. 616, cloth, 12s. 
close of the i8th Century. By Joseph Milner and T. SCHNEIDER (F. W. C..—A Complete Pocket Dictionary 
Haweis, LL.D. Vol. 2, post 8vo. pp. 440, cloth, 2s. Gd. of the German and English Languages, for Travellers 

MUDIE (R.)—The Sea. A Popular View of the Pheno | and Students. Compiled with especial regard to Pro- 
mena of Tides, the Inhabitants and Uses of the Ocean. nunciation und Accentuation alter the Principles of 
By Robert Mudie. 2d edit. 12mo., pp. 252, cloth, 3s. 6d. Heinsius and Walker. By F. W.C. Schneider. 12mo. 

NAPIER (R.)—Remarks on Lieut.-Coloael Outram’s p. 472, bound, 7s. 6d. 

Work entitled “The Conquest of Scinde, a Commen- SCUDAMORKE (C.)—On Pulmonary Consumption, and on 
tary.” By Richard Napier, Esq. 8vo. pp. 146, sewed, Bronchial and Laryngeal Disease ; with Remarks on 
2s. Gd. the Places of Residence chiefly resorted to by the Con- 

NEALE (J. M )—A History of the Holy Eastern Church, | —— oe By Sir Charles Scudamore, M.D. 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria. By the Rev.John Mason’ = F.R 8vo. pp. 268, cloth, 10s. 

Neale,M.A. Warden of Sackville College, East Grimsted. SHERWOOD CDRS. )—The History of the Fairchild 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 828, cloth, 24s. Family : or, the Child’s Manual: Collection of Stories 

NEWMANIA (THE) ; or Puseyism: a Poem, with illus-| to show the Importance and Effects of a Religious Edu- 

— Notes. By 3. 8——, A.M. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, cation. By Mrs. Sherwood and her daughter Mrs. 
Streeten. Part 3, (2mo. pp. 354, cloth, 5s. 

NICHOLLS (G.)—On the Condition of the Agricultural | SLCCAMA (A.)—Theory of the New Diatonic Flute. By 
laborer. By George Nicholls, Esq. 2d edition, with, Abel Siccaina, B.A. 4to. sewed, 5s. 
additions, 12mo., ipp: 80, sewed, Is.; cloth 1s. 6d. | SIMS (F. M.)—A Treatise on the Principal Mathematical 

NORMAN'S BRIDGE; or the Modern Midas. By the | and Drawing Instruments employed by the Engineer, 
Author of “ Emilia W ‘yndbam, " &e. 3 vols. post 8vo.,/ Architect, and Surveyor. By F. W. Sims. 3 edition, 

. 904, boards, 31s. 6d. | with a Description of the Theodolite. Together with 

OBSERVATIONS on the Law, and present Practice of Instructions in Field Work, for the use of Students, with 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency. by a Registrar of a Dis-| woodcuts. 12mo. pp. 158, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
trict Court of Bankruptcy. 8vo., pp. 24, sewed, Is. | SINNETT’S Picture of Paris; with an Account of Ver- 

OLIVER (G.)—The Insignia of the Royal Arch as it was | sailles, Fontainbleau, St. Cloud, St. Denis, Nevilly, and 
used at the first Establishment of the Degree, illustrated | other Places in the Environs: A Route for Viewing 
and explained in a Second Letter to Robert Thomas | Paris in Six Days, and a new Map, with References to 
Crucefix, LL.D. By the Rev. George Olivet, D.D, 8vo.,| the Principal Streets, &c. 12mo. pp. 302, cloth, 5s. 
pp. 48, sewed, 2s. SMITH (J. P.)—The Scripture Testi y tothe Messiah ; 

The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers,| an Inquiry with a view to the Satisfactory Determina- 
illustrating the principles of the Order; with an Intro-| tion of the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures con- 
ductory Essay and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. cerning the Person of Christ. By John Pye Smith, 
G. Oliver, D. Vol. 2—Masonic Principles, 12mo., pp. D.D.,F.R.S. 4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1072, cloth, 24s. 
310, cloth, 6s. 6d. SOLLY (H.)—The Great Atonement. By Henry Solly. 

OLLIVIER’S Parliamentary Register for Contested Elec- 12m. pp. 164, cloth, 3s. 
tions. 1847. 12mo., pp. 108, sewed, 2s. | SORLEY (W.)—The Danger of an Uncertain Sound, or 

OUTLINES OF A M NISTRY ; addressed to Preachers| Doctrinal Detection apprehended, touching some Points 
of the Gospel in Great Britain. Bya Fellow Laborer.| much controverted at present. By the Rev. William 
8vo, pp. 80, sewed Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. Sorley. 8vo. pp. 288, cloth, 5s. 

PARKER (T. N.)—Leaves out of the Book of a Country SPECTATOR (THE); with Biographical Notices of the 
Gentleman. By T. N. Parker, Esq. A.M. Folio Contributors. Complete in 1 vol. with portraits. A new 
22 plates, Plans for Wme-ceilar, Iron Fence, Phesty, Pigsty, edition, = 8vo. pp. 802, cloth, 9s. 

‘Turnip roll, Potatoe-house, &c. half-bound, 10s. SURVEYORS of the Highways Account-Book Act, 5 & 6 

PENNINGTON (M.)—Poems. By Marianne Pennington.| William LV. cap. 50. 4to. (Grantham), pp. 120, half 
Crown @vo., cloth, 2s bound, 4s, 

PHILIP (R.)—Suacrament>| Experience, or the Real Secret | SUTTON (H.)—The Evangel of Love iapryoonnd. By 
of Enj-yment at the Lord's Table. A Guide to Old and Henry Sutton. Post 8vo. pp. 232, cloth, 5s 
Young Communicants. By Robert Philip. 18mo., pp. | SYMONS (J.C.)—A Plea for Schools, which sets forth 
200, cloth, 2s. = Dearth of Education and the Growth of Crime. 

PHILLEMORE (R.)—The Law of Domicil. By Robert) By Jelinge C. Symons. Small 4to. pp. 72, sewed, Is. 6d. 
Phillemore, Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 8vo., pp. | TATE (J. First Classical Ma with Chronol t 








M.A. 2d edition, with an Appendix of Map and Chrono- 
a for Sacred History. Imperial 8vo. pp. 22, 
cloth, 7s. 

TAYLOR (JEREMY.)—The Whole Works of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. With Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writings. By the Right Rev. Regi- 
nald Heber, D.D. Revised and corrected by the Rey. 
Charles Puge Eden, M. A. 12 vols. vol. 2 (Life of 
Christ.) 8vo. pp. 742, cloth, 10s 6d. 

THOMAS (G.)—The Ministry of the Holy Angels in the 
Church of Christ considered practically. By G. Thomas, 
B.A. 12mo. pp. 210, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON (C.)—The Autobiography of an Artisan. By 
Christopher Thomson. 12mo. pp. 240, cloth, 6s. 

TOULMIN (8. 8.)—The Statutes and Orders relating to 
Practice and Pleading in the High Court of Chancery, 
from 1813 to Easter Term 1847. By Samuel Simpson 
Toulmin, Esq. 8vo. pp. 412, cloth, lis. 

‘TOW NSEND (G.)—Ecclesiastical and Civil History philo- 
sophically considered, with reference to the future Re 
union of Christians. The First Three Books ; com- 
_— the Period from the Ascension of Our Lord to the 

ath of Wycliffe. By the Rev.George Townsend, D.D 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1302, cloth, 32s. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. Vol. 4, Part 5, 8vo. pp. 47, 4 plates, sewed, 3s. Gd. 

TUNSTALL (J.)\—Rambles about Bath and its Neigh- 

borhood. By ane Tunstall, M.D. J2mo. (Bath), 
p. 320, cloth, 

rt RRETTIN F. )—Institutio Theologie Eclectice, 
authore Francisco Turrettino, cui accessit Benedicti 
Picteti, Prof. Genev., Oratio de Vita et Obitu Authoris 
4 toms. 52s. Tom. 1 and 2, pp. 1374. 

WADDELL (P. H.)—The Sojourn of a Sceptic in the Land 
of Darkness and Uncertainty, between the Land of 
Original Impressions and the City of Strongholds, in the 
Kingdom of Light. By Peter Hately Waddell. 12mo. 
(Edinburgn), pp. 268. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

WALKER (8.)—Mewmoir of Samuel Walker, aged twenty- 
one years, late of Weymouth, who was Drowned w hile 
Bathing. By his Sister. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. John Smith, 12mo. pp. 278, cloth, portrait, 4s. 6d. 


W-4LKER'S MANLY EXERCISES. The whole 4 
fully — by Craven. 8th edition, 12mo. pp. 
cloth, 6s. 6d 

WHEWELL (w. )—An Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
ics : intended for the use of Colleges and Universities. 
By W. Whewell, DD. 7th edition, with corrections 
and additions. 8vo. pp. 220, boards, 9s. 

WHITE (G.)—Glasgow and Manchester considered with 
reference to their Meansof Growth. By George White. 
Part 1, 8vo. pp. 100, sewed, Is. 6d. 

WILSON (H_ H.)—An Introduction to the Grammar of 
the Sanskrit Language. For the use of Early Students. 
By H. H. Wilson, M.A. F.R.S 2d edition, enlarged, 
with a Supplementary Chapter on the Grammar of the 
Vedas. 8vo. PP 516, cloth, 18s. 

WILSON (J.)—The Lands of the Bible Visited and De- 
scribed, in an Extensive Journey undertaken with spr: 
cial reference to the Promotion of Biblical Research and 
the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. By 
John Wilson, D.D. F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1328, cloth, 36s. 

WORDSWORTH (C.)—The Law and Practice of Elec- 
tions and Election Petitions, with all the Statutes and 
Forms. By Charlies Wordsworth, Esq. 3d edition, royal 
12mo. pp. 626, boards, 20s. 

WORK TABLE (THE).—Magazine of Church and De- 
corative Needlework, Embroidery, ‘Tambour, Crotchet, 
Kn tting, Netting, &c. By Mrs. and Miss Austin. Vol. 
1, 8vo. pp. 153, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LIST @F BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM JULY 29 TO AUGUST 7. 


AMERICAN CHESS MAGAZINE. No.9 (Martin). 25 
cents. 


BLACKWOOD'S Edinburgh Magazine. The American 
reprint. For July (L. Scott & Co). 25 cents. 

CHAMBERS'S Cyclopedia of English Literature. No. 
14 (Gould & Co.). 25 cents 

HEAD’S (Sir G.) Home Tot: through the Manufacturing 
Districts of England. New edition. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 
348 (Harpers). 35 cents. 

HEREDITARY DESCENT : its Laws and Facts applied 

to Human Improvement. By O. 8. Fowler. 1! vol. 

12mo., pp. 288 (Fowlers and Wells). 50 cents. 

MOORE.—The Power of the Soul over the Body, con- 

sidered in Reiation to Health and Morals. 1 vol. 12mo., 

pp. 270 (Harpers). 50 cents. 

MAYHEW.—The Good Genius that turned Everything to 

Gold: a Christmas Fairy Tale for the Old and Young. 

By the Brothers Mayhew. 1 neat vol., with engravings 

(Gespens. 374 cents. 

RANKING'S Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sci- 

ences. No. 5, for Janu a 1847. 1 vol. &vo., 

pp. 364 (Lindsay and BI 75 cents. 

THE SECRET PASSION : or, aiiaoee in Love. (No. 

3 of the Shakspeare Novels, completing the work.) 1 

vol. 8vo. (Burgess & Stringer). 50 cents. 

WALTON & COTTON’S ANGLER; or, The Contem- 

ee Man’s Recreation. First American edition. 
vith Engravings and copious Notes. 2 parts, |2mo. 

(Wiley & Putnam). $1 2. 

-— = or, in extra cloth, with additional Engraving, 

$i 75. 








230, boards, 9s. Tables of Grecian and Roman istory. By James Tate, 


WOOD AND BACHE'S DISPENSATORY. New edition 
1 large vol. 8vo. (Grigg & Elliott). $6. 
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BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
SAXTON &@ KELT, | 

No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASMIONABLE 





Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, . $025 
Do. do. do. cloth, 37) 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By A 
. nes Strickland. Paper covers, . [ : 25 


cloth, 


a Do. do. do. q 
; DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By A 
? ° 


nes Surickland. Paper covers, . m5 
Do. do da. cloth, 37 
TALES, BY MRS. OPLE: Containing White Lies, Fal~« 


or ‘True, or the J urney to London. Paper cov 
do. do, cloth, 


Do . 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trius 





and Coafessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Pa 
cover . : ° é . 25 
De. do. do. cloth, 27h 
THE GERMAN'S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, g F ’ 25 
Do. do. da. cloth, 374 


SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
ul ‘Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pup. cov. 
Do. do, do. cloth, 


In Press. 














THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Contuining a 

fu count of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 

} pinying it. J vel. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . . as) 
b THE CRICKETER'’S HAND BOOK Containing 1 
Origin of the Game. ft vol 32m. cloth, gilt edge 25 

THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO 

ye etry of Flowers 1 vol. 32am. cloth, gilt eda« : 314 
: GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons 
. Ninth Revised Edition, ° ° iz 

Just Published. 

4 THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE 
& Contrining a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli 

: cation of Mechanical Forees; Action of Gravity; the 
= Clements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu 

\ lnting the working effects of Machinery ; of the Strength, 

a5 Resistance, und Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 

Wz the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 


. id 
m7 tf 


NEW LAW BOOK. 
> To Lawye rs and Western Land Owners. 
Just Published by 
J. ©. BERBY & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PT BLISHERS, 


Auburn, New York, 


mer ’ rTyimpmes 1 aTYT 
THE LAND OWNER® MANUAL: 
CONTAINING A SUMMARY OF 
Statate Regulations in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, lowa, and Wisconsin, concerning Land 
Titles, Decds, Me rig +s, Wills of Real Estate, 
Descents, Land Taxes, Tax Sales, Redemp- 
tions, Limitations, Exemptions, In- 
terestof Money and Usury. 








With an Appendix, containing the Constitution of said 


States. 
BY B. PZHALL, Counsellor at Law. 


Price $2 50, octavo, 378 pp. 





The above Law Book is just ready. It is highly rerom- 

ae ended by Ex-Gov. Seward, Judge Conklin, Justice Jew- 

x ett, Hon Millard Fillmore, and many other distinguished 
a Indivuinals 

. For sue also by Law Booksellers in New York and at 


Albany, jy24 3t 


WBERT CRAIGHEAT 

i i t U tA Gj Yd ), 
) 7 7 
PRINTER, 

‘ 7 TY ‘tT’ 7 , ,ravwrn + , 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

¢ large «wertment of new and handsome type. is pre 
pured to execute printing of eve ry description in the best 
Stvle and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Lativ, Greek, French, &e. 
Printed with xecuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residiog 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore 
an 


pon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correet- 


Ness, 





POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Pow er Presses of the latest construction 


Which have superseded the old hand Panee): SA 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
Style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
al very moderate charges. 

STEREOTYPING 
Executed i the best and most substantial manner. 
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suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting for t Sie under such liailts a s+ 
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production of all articles in their line of the best paalit ther des , 
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Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at hat to them. 1 ! rous that 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving sati ' al ‘ m ) ‘ t | works pub 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- ved it e count nd t pledge themselves t rf rd 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their | , t ts of consignors every 1 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found ve ry full, as ‘i jberal eash advances will at { * be made and 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part aecounts of sales rendered quarterly or month! s may 
. Whoa 4 . - . of r) — ~ be deemed most expedient All goods remaining une td 
] > N ‘ { \ ‘ I = ’ 
LEDGERS, JOl RNALS, CAS I DOORS, IA- an wi ' ces ha Ww closed only 
: . re . moO fat our seni annual Trade Sales in March and Augi t, un 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &e. ee ee eee Hohe 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, They solicit consigninents aley for their nightly and 
om nal Lot S+les of Books and Stationery, which are 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND | kept up coustantly thr t the year jetget 
ENVELOPES | ° 


<1 se UT — ITEP EATVDE ROUNTDDY 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
QUILLS. STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. Cl I 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 


business, solicits a continuance of the liberul putronage he 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE | has heretofore reevived 
| — bliss ta ies for stereotyping heavy works at short 
YADA : ti ‘ r oly 
APPARATUS, if ‘ and tor exec ng MaTHeMaTICAL Works, and 
3inck, Blue, Red, and Cx pying Inks. VorKxs in Forries Lanevacks. wi elecucee und 


f6 ' punctuality. 


cCuracy, ure iwved not to be surpassed by those of any 
titiiar establishment in the country. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


Orders will be received for the making of any deserip | 


| tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER. | terms. 


PLATF, LITHUGRAPHIC, or 
PRINTING, 


LETTER-PRESS } Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, snd 
nd executed with the utmost care and | references given to the most respectable publishers i the 
United States. 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL SERIES. "anor age 


EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED AS l. THE ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ Assisr. 
7s 2 ant, being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations of 
TEXT BOOKS IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. | Seam Bosines, Spinning Machines, Mills for Grind 
» le ee most ¢ 
proved Construction at present in Operation, wit, 
COMPRISING—I. Descriptions and Instructions for drawing Machinery, 
By David Scott, Engi . Complete in 2 vols. folio: 


A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK, comprising 132 steel plates in 1 vol. the text in the 


other. Price $24. 
And Practical Grammar. By ‘Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and carefully corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One — 
volume 12mo., neatly bound, 75 cents. y ’ Il. A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its 


q . . ? application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 
cole If preferred, the First Latin Book, or the Second Latin Book and Grammar, can be had separately. Price 50 Railways, by the Artisan Club. Edited by eee 

4 Bourne. Ulustrated with 30 steel plates, and 300 
woodcuts. Price $8. 


Il. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: lil. AN ENCYCLOPADIA FOR CIVIL ENGINEER. 


L r . ‘ ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Ed 

A Practical Introduction to ag on a ee pod ye Revised and corrected by J. A. | ward Cresy. Illustrated with upwards of 3,000 cn. 
. as db aes gravings on wood. 2 vols.inJ. Price $20. 

lll. | IV. RAILWAY PRACTICE; a Collection of Working 


“r ‘ a Plans and Practical Details of Construction in the 
: A FIRS r G REEK BOOK ? Public Works of the most celebrated Engineers. By 
With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 8. C. Brees, C.E. 3d Edition, with additional Exam. 


12mo. 624 cents. ples. 4 vols. Price $14. 
| V. TURNING AND MECHANICAL MANIPULA- 


IV. 
An re cS An al ey rT. tion, intended as a work of Reference and Practical 
GREEK PROSE COM POSITION ° Instruction. By Charles Holtzappell. Vol. 1,—Mate- 
A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and corrected by J. A. | rials, their Preparation and Figuration. $4 50. Voi. 
Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo. 75 cents. | 2,-— Construction, Action, and Application of Cutting 
Vv | Tools. $5 50. 
’ ,' . THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
CORNELIUS NEPOS 3 j Pocket Book for the Years 1847 and 1848. Remode! 
With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. | Jed and Tinproved on Templeton’s Engineer's Pocket 
Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the Book. Price $1 87. 
City of New York. One neat volume, 12in0. 624 cents. | VU. THE GREAT BRITAIN ATLANTIC STEAM- 
“ ARNOLD’s Greek AND Latin Sextes.—The publication of this valuable collection of classical school books may | Ship of 3.500 Tons. Constructed of Iron. Tweaty- 
be regurded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of teaching and acquiring languages. Heretofore five folio Engravings in Detail. Price $6 50. 
boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going over Latin and Greek Grammar without the remotest conception VIL. PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH OF 
of the value of what they were learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmean- Cast lron, and other Metals. By Thomas Tredgold. 
ing task: but now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method—substantially the same with that of Ollendorff—the moment A new Edition; to which are added Experimental 
they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, to acquire ideas, to see how the Romans and | Researches on the Strength and other Properties of 
Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of expression differed from ours, and by degrees they lay up a stock of Cast Lron, by Eaton Hodgkinson, F.R.S. 2 vols. &vo. 
knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those who have dragged on month after month in the old fasbioned, dry, 7. 
and tedious way of learning languages. . T0OoTTON } "9 ery “VYING 
“The American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical teacher for yearsi n this city. He | ~~" Sian tas bien one ity —_ 
has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold’s works, has corrected several errors of inadvert- | @d edition. $2. dais? tis 
ence or otherwise, has re-arranged and improved various matters inthe early volumes of the series, and has attended TP ET a > “ 
most diligently to the accurate printung and mechanical execution of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the » PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON MILL W ORK, and 
speedy adoption of these works in our schools and colleges.’’—Cour. and Eng. other Machinery. By R. Buchanan. With Notes by 
Thomas Tredgold, and Additions by Geo. Rennie. A 
OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. new Edition, containing upwards of 70 plates. 2 vols. 
The Publishers have received nearly One Hundred Letters of Commendation from Teachers who have introduced | $15. 
the Series, a few of which are here given :— Imported and for Sale by 
Princeton, December 3, 1846. | D. APPLETON & CO., 
GentLemen :—lIn reply to your letter, I have to say that I can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony | 200 Broadway. 
to the excellence of your series of Text-Books for Schools. Iam in the daily use of Arnold’s Latin and Greek Exer- 
cises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other Elewentary Works ae. . an D. A. & Co. have for Sale an Extensive Stock of the most 
Prof. of the German, Greek, and Latin Languages. pars Werke Se 


Dear Sir,—I am much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have just finished the first CIVIL AND MECHANICAL 


and second books. They had studied Latin for a long time before, but never understood it, they say, as they do now. ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, &c 
CHAS. M. BLAKE, ecto > : 


Classical ‘Teacher in Brown's Prince Street Academy, Philadelphia. 1A I ar 1 ,TDMY 
ARwoLp’s Lessons in Latin I find unsurpassed : and, if the Greek Lessons by the same author shall prove as 6000 P R A 0 T I C A L K E 0 E I P r s . 
useful, they will form the commencement of a new era in the study of the classics in this country. I wish you | —s 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


abundant success in so noble an enterprise as furnishing our schools and scholars with such valuable books. 
SETH DAVIS, 

















Rector of Zion's Church, Rome. Have Lately Published 


Arnoutp'’s Latin anp Greek Composition. In the skill with which he sets forth the idiomatic peculiarities, as THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE : 
well as in the directness and simplicity with which he states the facts of the Ancient Languages, Mr. Arnold has no A CYCLOP EDIA OF 


superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an interest in the study of language, or so well fitted | 
to lay the foundation of a correct scholarship and refined taste. N. WHEELER, 


Principal Worcester County High School. 


Messrs. APPLETON: Penn College, Gettysburg, Oct. 29, 1846. 

Dear Sirs,—The friends of education are under great obligations to you for the valuable service you have rendered 
by the recent publication of Arnold's Cornelins Nepos. I have examined the edition with much interest, and it gives . 
me pleasure to say that I highly aupeen of it. A text-book prepared by a man so Gatinguches for scholarship, ex- | MEDICINE, PHARMACY, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
perience, and success in tenching, as Dr. Arnold, cannot fail to secure universal favor. The mechanical execution, | Desig i for the 
and the great accuracy which prevails throughout, are highly creditable to the American editor and the publisher. a See ee 


| SIX THOUSAND PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 
| 
| 

I have determined to introduce the edition at once into the Academical Departinent of Pennsylvania College, and | Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and 
| 
| 


AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES ; 
INCLUDING 


have accordingly directed our book merchants to procure copies. Respectfully, yours, Heads of Families. 


M. L. STOERER, A. M., 7 
Prof. of History in Pennsylvania College, and Principal of the Academical Department. BY ARN OLD ae 
Messrs. ArpLeton & Co.: Oakland High School, April 2, 1846. Practical Chemist. 
Gentlemen :—I acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of T. K. Arnold's First and Second Latin Book. and | “LUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
his Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. The style in which the books are got up is not their acy ansaton. Forming one handsome Volume, 8vo. of six hundred and 
With thorough instruction on the part of the teacher using these books as text-books, I am confident a much more | fifty pages. Price $2.25, bound. 
ample return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth upon Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come “It is adapted to every class of business, being a dis 
when an advance must be made upon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so many | pensatory for the chemist, a directory for the artisan, @ 
advantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to begin. I have little doubt of the result of the experiment. guide for the merchant, end a rule for the household in 
Very respectfully, A. B. RUSSELL. — most of the affairs of domestic economy.”—New York 
Extract from a Report of an Examination of the Male Department of the Parochial School of St. Paul's Church, | Commercial Advertiser. : 
Rome, N. Y., on Friday, March 26, 1847. “ A work of the highest practical utility, and one which 
* * * * © But were we to single out any part of the examination as worthy of special notice, it would be that | Should be in every family.”—Courier & Enquirer. 
upon ‘ Arnold’s First Book in Latin.” Many an Academician, who has studied Latin in the ordinary way for two | “ It is a complete hand-book of practical instruction for 
years, cauld not sustain an examination as did the lads of this class, who have studied Arnold’s First Lessons only | all the purposes of common life, both in business and the 
about six months. Arnold's method is admirable for making thorough scholars and accurate grammarians; but then | household—far superior to the books of receipts hitherto 
it needs a thorough and industrious teacher to use it to advantage. Such, evidently, is Mr. Platt. He has not been | sold, as science and order are preferable to confusion.— 
content to put his pupils upon writing out the exercises, but they have been required to commit thoroughly to memory | Evening Mirror. 
the vocabulary of words in each lesson, beginning with nouns and verbs; and as soon as they have learned the words | « ‘The Book of Useful Knowledge. From an examina- 
they begin to make sentences. Then they learn occasionally a deciension, and immediately are made to put it to use | tion of this work before us, we feel “fully justified in say- 
by constructing sentences that require the cases of that declension. A similar method was pursued in the English ing that it is one of the most valuable publications that 
Grammar and in the French.” ote Se ee ae ; has been issued for many years. Noeconomist, no family, 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, N. Y. | no utilitarian, should be without it—Philadeiphia Eng. 
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161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


WILEY & PUTNAM HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


r 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
AND CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION. 

FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 
WITH NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER ; or, Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Isaac Walton; and Instructions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling inaclear stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Copious Notes for the most part original. A Bibliographical Preface, giving an account of Fishing god Fishing-Books, from the earliest antiquity to the time 
of Walton; and a Notice of Cotten and his writings, by the American Editor. To which is added an Appendix, including I lustrative Ballads, Music, Papers on American 
Fishing, and the most complete catalogue of books on Angling, &c., ever printed. Also, A General Index to the whole werk. Two Parts, ]2mo, 62 cents each, er 1 vol. red 

loth, $1 50. 

te Walton’s Complete Angler, published in 1653, seems by the title a strange choice out of all the books of half a century; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural grace, 
and happy intermixture of grave strains with the precepts of angling, have rendered this bock deservedly popular, and a model which cone of the most fameus among our 
late philosophers, and a suecessful disciple of Isaac Walton in his favorite art, has condescended to imitate.”—Hallam’s Literature of Europe 

** Among all your quaint readings, did you ever light upon Walton's Complete Angler? 1 asked you the question once before ; it breathes the very spirit of innocence, 
purity, and simplicity of heart ; there are many choice old verses interspersed in it; it would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to read it; it would Christianize every discordant 
angry passion ; pray make yourself acquainted with it.”—Charles Lamb, in an early Letter to Coleridge. 

* We have another English author, very different from the author of John Buncle, but equal in naireté, and in the perfect display of personal character; we mean Isaac 
Walton, who wrote the Complete Angler. That well-known work has an extreme simplicity. In the description of fi-hing-tackle you perceive the piety and humanity 
of the author's mind. His is the best pastors! in the language, not excepting Pope's or Phillips’s. We doubt whether Sannazarius’s Piscatory Eclogues are equal to 
the scenes deseribed by Walton on the banks of the River Lea. He gives the feeling of the open air. We walk with him along the dusty road side, or repose on the banks of 
the river under a shady tree, and, in waiching for the finny prey, imbibe what he beautifully calls ‘the patience and simplicity of poor, honest fishermen.’ We accompany 
them to their inn at night, and partake of their simple, but delicious fare, while Maud, the pretty milk-maid, at her mother’s desire, sings the classical ditties of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Good cheer is not neglected in this work, any more than in John Bunele, or any other history which sets a proper value on the good things of life. The prints in 
the ‘Complete Angler’ give an additional reality and interest to the scenes it describes. While Tottenham Cress shall stand, and longer, thy work, amiable and happy old 
man, shall last !"— William Hazlitt, in a paper of the Reund Table. 


It. xI 
GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. (Comrtere.) ALSO, 
Parts 3 and 4, 75 cents. Complete in 2 vols., cloth, $2 25. The Farlier Prophecies of Isaiah 
Poetry and Truth from my Life. By the same Author. &vo. $3 00. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. By Parke Gopwiy. XII. 
Il. 16mo., with numerous Engravings. Price 50 cents. 
A USEFUL AND PRACTICAL WORK FOR BUILDERS, 
One vol. 8vo., $1 50. The =e ey 
AO. 4. 


Hints to Young Architects. ‘Comprising Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, Grumble and Cheery, The Eagle’s Verdict, 


With a Model Specifieation ; involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive mat- The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
ter, calculated to facilitate their practical operations, and illustrated by over 300 Cuts.| XIIr. 
By George Wicutwick, Architect. With additional Notes, and Hints to Persons} One large vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 





} 
| 
| 


SS about building in the country, by A. J. Downna, Exq., author of “ Cottage Residences,” 
rs. “Landscape Gardening, and Rural Architecture,” &c., &c. } 
ae Iv. 
| Steiner’s Elementary German Reader. 
ae $1 00. 


in the Freshman Class of Columbia College. 


I have examined the manuscript of Mr. J. Sre1ner’s German Reader, and do not hesitate 
to say that itis a very valuable accession to the means of acquiring the knowledge of the 
German language. The work is executed with so great care, that I intend to introduce it 


Princeton Theological Essays. 
SECOND SERIES. 

ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS; reprinted from the Princeton 
Review. Second Series. Including the Contributions of the late Rev. ALnert B. Don, 
D.D. &vo. pp. 612. 

XIV. 
12mo., with five spirited Engravings by Vizitelly of London. 75 cents, cloth. 


The Horse and his Rider ; 





b 


5 SAO PT RTS ate ra 


J. L. TELLKAMPF, Prof. |p skeTCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE NOBLE QUADRUPED, AND OF 


omer ‘ EQUESTRIAN NATIONS. By Rotto Sprinerietp. Filled with most entertaining 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR FARMERS. accounts of the great Speed, Agility, Sagacity, and Fidelity of this Animal ; of its 


One vol. 12mo. Paper 75 cents: Cloth $1 00. capacity for being Taught, the manner salen this may be accomplished, and the 

; 7 Mi | extent to which it may be carried ; of its Vices, and disagreeable and dangerous habits ; 

Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and | ot Ponies, Arabian Horses, and Stampedes; and also the Calmucks’ Equestrian 
Physiology. Courtship. 

By Justus Liesie, M_D., Ph.D., F.RS., &e., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, etc., ete. Edited from the Manu- 
script of the Author, by Lyon Piayrair, Ph.D., F.G.S8., and Wittiam Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. From the Fourth London Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


xv. 
THORPE’S ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS. 
In one vol. 12mo. $1 00. 


The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. 


vi. : Edited by Bens. Tuorre, F.S.A., and Louis F. Kuipsrern, M.A., 
FANNY KEMBLE IN ITALY. Author of an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, &c. 
Authorized Edition, 12mo. 75 cents. Published simultaneously with the London edition. XVI. 


DUER'S LIFE OF LORD STIRLING. 
In one vol. &vo. 
The Life of William Alexander, Barl of Stirling. 
Major General in the Army of the United States during the Revolution, 
Proverbial Philosophy. with Extracts from his Correspondence ; By his Grandson, 
By Martin Farquaar Turrer. New and Miniature Edition, just published. Witria A. Dver, LL.D. 
This most popular work is now issued in a more convenient form than ever before. xvil. 
This edition is printed on beautiful paper—with new type, and is altogether one of the SMEE ON THE POTATOE PLANT. 
most beautiful Pocket-Companions ever issued. In one vol. 12mo., with 10 plates. 75 cents. 
vill. The Potatoe Plant ; its uses and properties : 
Gvo. cloth limp. Price 50 cents. WITH THE CAUSES OF THE RECENT MALADY. 
Supplement to the Hand-Book of Needlework. By ALrKev Smee. 
From Mrs. Gaveatn, and Mrs. Gore. xvii. ; 
NEAT AND ELEGANT VOLUME 


ADAPTED FOR 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND PRESENTATION. 


Tastefully printed and bound in rich fancy cloth, gilt edges. 


Mrs. (Fanny Kemble) Butler’s Year of Consolation. 


vil. 
MINIATURE EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’S CELEBRATED WORK. 
One vol. 32mo., 50 cents; extra gilt, 75 cents. 


Ix. 
Two parts, Library of Choice Reading, 38 cents each, or in one vol. cloth. 
Past and Present, and Chartism. 


By Tomas CaRLyie. 





x. 
One large vol. 8vo. Pp. 502. Price $2 50. 
. Professor Alexander on Isaiah. *,* Many other volumes of the LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING and LIBRARY 
THE LATER PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. By Josern Appison ALEXanpER, Prof. in OF AMERICAN BOOKS are also admirably adapted for Scnoo. Prizes and DISTRICT 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
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MESSRS. HA 


I. 
DR. MOORE 


ON THE 
POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 
* This book is fitted to dispose minds to refleétion which may not have evinced any such 


tendency, and to the most reflecting jt will not fall wo supply welcome materials for 
thought."’— British Quarterly Review. 


THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 
* One of the profoundest works on-mind and matter, that we have seen for many years. 


It would be inp ssidle, without making an analytical review of the work, to express its 
merits.”— Louisville Journal. 


Ill. 
OMOO; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 
BY HERMAN MELVILLE. 


“The phapix of modern voyagers spraff’, it would seem, from the mingled ashes of 
Captain Cook and Robinson Crusoe.”"— Blackwood. 


‘ A stirring narrative of very pleasant reading, possessing much of the charm that has 
made Robiason Crusoe immortal.”"—Douglas Jerrold " 


IV. 
— , adi ’ — 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

-@ 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 

“ Sketches, essays, and memoirs, by one of the raciest of modern writers.’’—Odserver. 
“ About a‘ litle of everything,’ written in a style and upon subjects amusing, instructive, 
and entertaining. A Londoo reviewssays, with truth, that they are full of variety, bexuty, 
and cheerfuldess. © lt is a book to fio in the cherished corner of a pleasint room, and to be 


taken up Ww hoa the spirits have need of sunshine’ —Christian Intelligencer. 
‘ 


‘ Ov... 


* hd ( 
LSCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
Two vals. Svo. muslin. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
* Elaborately woven from the thread of historical events, itis yet invested with all the 
intervet of the most skilful and exciting romance.”’— Tribune. 

“Ta some respects this important work is even more interesting than the ‘ Conquest of 
Mexico.’ "—dthendum. i 
VI. 

LOUIS XIV. AND THE COURT OF FRANCE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
“ We do not know of any work in the language which tells the ‘ same things so well and 


so pre'tily??'S<J.ondon Herald. 


Quarterly Review. at 
wes : Vil. ae ; | 
THE.GOOD -GENIUS THAT TURNED EVERYTHING 
INTO GOLD. 
BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 

“ Delightfully written : full of fancy. The many little fables that are introduced are all.) 
capital; and one, in particular, will live forever,” “ A very pleasant fairy tale, full of 
change and variety, with a proper relish of wonders and surprises, and as agreeable a ma- 
chinery of mugic as the most delicate taste could desire. George Cruikshank’s illustrations 


are exquisite. “ There is novelty and freshness throughout the tale which will render it 
extremely popular.’ —London Gazette, Atheneum; Critic, &c. , F 


VII. - 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY, | 
WITH NOTES BY COLERIDGE AND OTHERS. 

* A standard work, which ought to be found upon the shelves of every library. The | 


classic pen of Southey has given a biography of the founder of Methodism, as interesting:- 


as it ix instructive, while the history of the great religious movement that followéd ts ad-_| 
mirably drawa. ‘The annotations of Coleridge are full of pith, while Knox's graphic. por-| 
traiture, briefas it is, is Worth volumes by an inferior hand.”—Prot. Churchman. 


. 7. ° 
HOWITHY’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE PORTS. 
Mt 8 Two vols. with Engravings. "s 


- au 7? = ‘ | 
“ Of this work: we-have to siy that which can be said of few of its class in the general | 
run of our bookmaking and compiling age, viz. that it is bona fide, and t he infofmation 
not only thoroughfy read for, but actively sought by personal travel and exertionggnd the | 
whole digested with ability and care. Nothing more could be done by an awier and | 
therefore nothing is left for a critic to remark upon but the manner in which the.task has | 
been performed, and the value of the opinions given upon the subjects in hand. We | 
heartily commend the diligence of Mr. Howitt, and bear witness to his talents.”— | 


An aecession to our literature, as eminently useful as it is delightful."—British : 
Se” ° 


| nara 


Cliff Street, August, 1817, 


CENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PROF. UPHAM’S LIFE OF MAPAME GUYON. 


Two vols. with Portrait. 


“ This is a book that deserves thé attention ofthe thoughtfal, agd.of all whio s 
history.ofthe hamen mind. The work is written with ali the wste.audretiuen 
accomplished scholar, and with the feeling, devotion, and spirit of a true Cirisiia: 
Springfield Rep : , 


XT. 
PROF. SCHMITZ’S NEW HISTORY OF ROME. 
12mo., Muslin gilt. 


“ This volume is one that may with propriety be made a text-book iu schools or in fami\\ 
being a succinet but minute history of the Romin city, The Chronologie tl table, in 
and explanation of Latin terms enhance its value and make ita very desirable b 
study or reference.”— Observer. 

“Dr. Schmitz has aimed at furnishing a history of Rome for the use of stude 
schools, Which will be free from the gross error common to all works of the kind now 
use, and has availed himself of wil the laters ofthe learned in that department bf hi tor 
research since the publiertion of Niebulir’s first volume of his great wrk.) What w 
once histery is now regarded as fable, and the youth of the present generation will b 
informed oa the subject of Romin antiquities than the siges of the past'age.. ‘The hist 
of Dr. Schmitz will prove a valucble addition to the school library, and will sooa becu 
recoguised text-book."’—Standard. 


N 


XI. 
x Tc ro ., TrITTa <1 TQ 
THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
A New Translation, by Rev. Robert Traill, D.D., with Notes, Explanai 
Essays, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 
Parts 1. to lV. now ready, price 2 cents each. 

This splendid edition of the writings of the Jewish historian, comprisiag all the works of 
the author known to be extant, will possess many jmportint advantages over all its pr 
cessors, in the novelty, beauty, and extent of its graphic embellishinents—derived i 
instinces, from ancient mosumental relics, bus-reliefs, medallions, coins, architectur 


inains, &c.; alsoin the greater accuracy and beauty of its translation, and the fu 
elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions by lsaac Taylor, of Ongar 


X1il. 
THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Bry JARED SRARKS, LL.D 
12 Vols. Svo. plates.—Vols I. to V. now published. 
The great redaction in the, price of this bevutiful re issue—being less than / 
original cost—will for the first time reuder this splendid national public tied aece >) 
every person who venerates the nune of Washiigton, Such a work may be siid | 


indispensable to every private library, and is, iadeed, a literary treasure to every ial 
gent man, 


XIV. 
WENDELL’S REVISED EDITION 
OF 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 
ON.-THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
In 4 vols. Svo. 


The text of this clyssical work is preserved without matilation or addition; and hrs bea 
rendered as pure and cofrect as possible by being collated with that of the edition puliisied 
in 1733, which was prepared by Dr. Burn from the copy containing the Author's |a 


corrections. 


XV. 
MONETTE’S 
_ AISTORY.OF THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


+ ‘ This'appears to be a thorough and elaborate work. It enters into the most moe 
letails of the. early history of a territory which comprises withia its limits muny of te 
po a fairest stutes of the Union. Boing the twit of much “patie it and | born 
rearch among documents, mostof which, relatiag.toghe early history. of the Valley = 
only to be found io foreign libraries and coliections. iffurnishes much-inforuiation to which 
the public have not hitherto had ready access.” —Christian Iatelliggncer. ~~ 

e ° ~ ; » - 


XVI. : 
HALLAM'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


“To sum up our commendation of the work before us, we siy.in all sinceriy. that 
however well our library might be supplied with works oo English history, we should . 
‘ider it incomplete, nay, esseritially defective, without it,’—Christian Advocate 0% 


~~ 


London Lit. Gazette Journal. 
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